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Preface 


Last year, as part of a survey conducted. for the guidance of editorial 
policy, Journal readers were asked to suggest topics on which they would 
like to see future issues prepared, A relatively large number offered sugges- 
tions that were classified under the rubric ‘‘witch hunts, civil liberties, aca- 
demic freedom, etc.” More suggestions were offered in this category, in 
fact, than in any other except “international relations, war and peace.” The 
threat to peace and the threat to the American tradition of freedom—these 
are clearly foremost among the urgent social issues with which SPSSI mem- 
bers are preoccupied. The internal danger to our liberties with which the 
latter topic is concerned is obviously linked with the external hazards con- 
fronting our country in a divided and explosive world. Many of us must 
have in mind Harold Lasswell’s grim prophecies of the “garrison state’ as 
we encounter disquieting symptoms at every hand. 

For some time, the Editorial Committee of the Journal has had under 
discussion an issue on problems of academic freedom, the area in which 
the threat to civil liberties touches most closely the lives of a majority of 
SPSSI members. While the social importance of the topic was never ques- 
tioned, the committee decided to proceed with planning an issue only when 
it became evident that one could be developed in keeping with the objectives 
of SPSSI—to approach important social problems from the perspective of 
psychology and social science, and to bring available research findings to 
bear on these problems. Simply to reinforce the morale of the virtuous by 
pious remarks did not seem sufficient, important as it seemed to the com- 
mittee not to give in to the trend toward timid or embarrassed silence. 

With the active participation of the Editorial Committee, Dean Melby 
and I have been able to organize this issue which, we hope, may help to 
clarify some aspects of the predicament faced by the present guardians of 
our academic and intellectual heritage. Melby opens the issue by calling 
attention to the nature of the threat and of the challenge. Trends in the 
social climate in which American colleges and universities must operate are 
illustrated by Hyman and Sheatsley with data from public opinion surveys, 
while the contrasting situation in Great Britain is described by James Drever 
of the University of Edinburgh. The articles by Sanford and Stember res- 
pectively discuss faculty and student reactions as components of the larger 
picture. In the final article I try to draw some of the strands together. 


M. BREWSTER SMITH 
General Editor 


1 An account of the survey is given in the Letter From the Editor at the end of 
this issue. 











Cultural Freedom and Release of Creativity 


Ernest O. Melby 


The American citizen with a firm commitment to our traditional concepts 
of freedom finds himself currently in a difficult position. If he has any 
degree of awareness of the meaning of our tradition he will see frequent 
violations on every hand. Every day he will ask himself “Why don’t people 
protest?” He will think of individuals who should know our way of life 
and who would appear to have courage as well, but they remain silent. He 
notes that the few who differ publicly with Senators McCarthy and McCarren 
are often branded as Communists. If he feels like speaking out he reasons 
that if he does he will share a fate similar to that of others who have 
protested. 


In academic circles there is also a curious fog of insecurity, fear and 
confusion. Somehow the ground does not feel solid. In many, perhaps 
most institutions of higher learning one could hardly prove in court that 
it is dangerous to express oneself candidly. Yet most people do not so 
express themselves. Those who do exercise great care, and no small number 
of former liberals seem anxious to attach themselves to a safe orthodoxy. 
Even as this is written I realize it will be protested by many who will insist 
there is little if any fear. I have noticed this protest so often comes from 
administrators who are, I fear, often too far away from the faculty members 
to know how they really feel. 


Of course no one knows just how widespread is the hidden fear and 
its effect, that is, how many faculty members “pull their punches,” and 
choose their words with greater care or caution. If you ask institutional 
representatives if they have had any trouble the answer often is ‘No, but 
of course we are careful.” 


There are many view points from which the current tendency to declare 
a moratorium on the exercise of our freedom might be considered. How 
long can we put freedom on ice and still recover it? Will we ever recover 
it? Will we ever recover all of what we have lost? Are we actually in 
process of changing our civil liberties, our concepts of guilt and innocence, 
our attitude on bearing false witness? Is it moral to bear false witness just 
so it’s against a Communist or one accused of Communism? Are we in pro- 
cess of making ourselves into a closed society in which every day every 
individual must prove his orthodoxy ? 
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In this brief statement we shall consider only the effect of the current 
trends on creativeness and scientific forward thrust. For many years we 
have, I think soundly, argued that Russian statism would ultimately be its 
own undoing since it casts the human mind in chains. As evidence we have 
cited the reprimands to Shostakovich and the Lysenko affair. But why do 
ye think that our own kind of thought control is not damaging to our 
aeativeness? One answer is that our government is not officially telling us 
what to write or what scientific leads to follow. True—-but how can we live 
in fear of the new and different, on the social, political or economic front 
without becoming cautious on all fronts? Dramatic critics have in recent 
years blamed current hysteria for the barrenness of Broadway plays, for 
example. Certainly as far as universities are concerned we are probably less 
alive intellectually than we have been for decades. One notices it in gen- 
eral conversation among faculty members, in the decreasing number of 
liberals or at least of outspoken ones, to say nothing of those whose rabid 
anti-communism seems to match that of Senator McCarthy. 


By now there can be no question in informed minds where the university 
faculties stand with regard to Communism. They are as opposed to Com- 
munism as Senator McCarthy. They have been opposing it longer and 
more: effectively, partially because many of them are older and also because 
they saw the danger of all totalitarian threats long before he did. In the 
thirties and early forties there was to-be sure minority support on many 
campuses for Russia. Included in such a minority were many sensitive souls 
who reacted to the evils of the period in economic and social directions, 
rather than in response to full approval of Communist processes. The entire 
climate of opinion in the nation and the world was different. Today we may 
question the past judgment of these faculty members but there is no good 
reason to question their loyalty or even their awareness of the Communist 
menace. 


A far larger group was never taken in by Communist propaganda. This 
majority never accepted economic determinism. Its members had too deep 
a commitment to freedom to accept statism no matter how social its goals. 
It is of course precisely because we in the universities and colleges are so 
opposed to all statism that we fear the current trends. We feel a free 
society can truly live only by being free—that even small inroads on its 
freedom weaken it when it is in conflict with intellectual slavery. 


_ Those who would violate our tradition in an effort to save it appear 
to have underestimated the Communist menace. They treat it something like 
a disease believing that if we can stamp out every vestige of it at home 
our free society will live. In a sense, it is of course, a disease. But it 
is also an organized world force with a great army and tremendous produc- 
tive power, enough scientific know-how to build a hydrogen bomb and to 
design and produce a fighter plane evidently as good as any. We must win 
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through our freedom in competition with this colossus. Only the fullesff the ir 
release of our productive and creative power can enable us to win in thill lid: 


military and economic conflict. But even more important, the cold war i 
a battle for the minds and hearts of men. In the end it is a moral ant 
spiritual conflict. Humanity will finally choose that pattern of social organ 
ization which to the greatest extent releases the creative capacities of people 
and gives them their greatest spiritual and moral triumphs. 


I feel that this is our most challenging problem. How can we on every 
front release our creativity to the full? On the technological front we are 
in less immediate danger, for the present defense effort, plus those of the 
past plus our steady industrial advance in peace time, have given science 
and technology tremendous impetus. But there is a serious lag on the human 
relations front created in part by reluctance to invest in social science and 
humanistic research and development and now perhaps most of all by an 
atmosphere of fear and hesitation in our intellectual and academic life. 


We are urgently in need of the bold liberalism of the thirties. I would 
like to see groups on our campuses and in our communities proud of their 
radicalism the way many of us were proud to be Bull Moosers or La Follette 
supporters in 1912. There are problems in 1953, their number is legion, 
and they will not be solved by ignoring them. All doors to solution should 
be open, Our total life as a nation should be open. This total life should 
guard rather than penalize the dissenter, the explorer, the pioneer, however 
unpopular his proposals may be. We should ask only that he show integrity, 
that he not conspire to over-throw our government by force and that he 
not interfere with the students’ freedom to learn. 


Unless, however, something happens soon to change the climate of 
opinion we can, I fear, be prepared to record a barren period of social 
research, experimentation, and public expression. We are not today leading 
the world morally and spiritually. This is not because we lack the tradition, 
the ideas, but because we are afraid, because our public opinion has become 
hostile to new social ideas and most of all because intellectuals have folded 
up in the face of the apparent hostilities. We should, it seems to me, be 
ashamed of our timidity. We could have spoken out. In fact if we had 
we would all have been safer. The mere fact that so few have spoken has 
increased the hazards to us all but most to those who have warned about 
the loss of freedom. 


There is I believe no real hazard to free expression on a large proportion 
of our campuses except a psychological one. I have myself worked for 
substantial periods of time on four university campuses. In no case have 
I felt limited by the administration either in my teaching or public expres- 
sion. On my own campus I feel confident one can be as vital and forward 
looking as he pleases if he avoids conspiracy and conducts himself as any 
teacher should. It must be admitted that the attitude of the president of 
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fullesfl ie institution is of great importance. But so is the degree of courage and 








wlidarity exhibited by faculties. In any case we shall not advance sound 
sademic freedom by giving way to fear and frantic quest for orthodoxy. 


Freedom lives only as it is dynamic. The faculty member or citizen 
who expresses himself forthrightly today is more likely to do so tomorrow 
than if he had today remained silent. 


Our first step then in academic and intellectual circles is to overcome 
our fears and to lead. After all what is the role of the intellectual if not 
to lead? But you say, “What about hostile public opinion?” Here we 
suffer the results of our past tragic isolation. There are substantial sections 
of the public that want us to speak out, that are disappointed that we have 
not even become angry over the attacks made upon our freedom. In fact our 
isolation is in large part to blame for our fear. In isolation we shall continue 
to be both timid and ineffective. Had we been close to our communities 
in representative fashion we would have had less fear and more sense of 
belonging. Our second step is thus to relate ourselves effectively to the 
community forces that want to save our freedom. 


On the campuses we need vital organizations that stimulate new ideas. 
These are important especially for our young men and women whom we are 
likely to destroy with our present atmosphere if we are not careful. It is 
in fact the long time effect of the current deadening atmosphere of more 
or less self-imposed thought control that is most dangerous. 


Perhaps what vigorous intellects need most of all is a realization that 
the battle for freedom is by no means lost. America (in spite of Senator 
McCarthy and the Chicago Tribune) is a liberal country. Rightism of the 
thought control variety is noisy but without well developed ideology and 
unified organization. We have little to fear “but fear itself.” But we shall 
not overcome the fear that paralyzes us unless we relate ourselves more 
vitally to the larger community and unless we organize on campus and 
within our intellectual group to give each other greater sense of group 
solidarity in the struggle for freedom. 


The papers in this issue bear upon the problems we have raised above. 
It is our hope that they will help us to see our future course of action more 
clearly and stimulate us to effective action in support of cultural freedom. 











Trends in Public Opinion on Civil Liberties 


Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley 


Introduction 


The paper to follow presents information on the views of the general 
public with respect to the specific issue of academic freedom, and the larger 
related issue of civil liberties in the United States. While such information 
is most relevant to the discussion in this Journal, it is not our intention 
to suggest that popular opinion on such matters shall constitute a simple 
guide to policy, nor even that the issue should be studied primarily in terms 
of inquiries into the attitudes and sentiments of various groups and publics. 
Clearly, such factors as the objective consequences, for students, teachers and 
the larger society, of various types of restrictions or control on academic 
freedom must be considered, and the origins of such controls in institutional 
processes must also be taken into account. Nevertheless, it does seem appro- 
priate to present whatever evidence is available on the general public’s views, 
and on any changes which may have occurred in those views in the more 
recent past. 


One obvious reason for not considering public opinion irrelevant to this 
issue is the fact that recent controversies and actions in the realm of academic 
freedom have been generated not from processes internal to educational 
institutions, but rather through external forces operating in the larger society 
and impinging upon the educational institutions.1 Among these forces must 
presumably be the impalpable but yet strong influence of an atmosphere or 
climate of public opinion which sanctions, or at least does not oppose, the 
actions taken. Secondly, it seems clear that individuals within the academic 
community may be influenced in their own sentiments and behavior by the 


1 The history of the University of California oath provides excellent examples of 
these processes. Thus the President of the University recommended the institution 
of an oath because of the impending attacks upon the university in the legislature. 
For detailed evidence on the way in which the larger societal setting influenced the 
opinions of academic groups who were involved, see S. M. Lipset, “Opinion Forma- 
tion in a Crisis Situation,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 17, 1953, 20-46, where the 
author shows how students were affected by the position of the press on the con- 
troversy. Furthermore comparison of this study on the Berkeley campus with another 
study on the Los Angeles campus conducted by Wilner and Fearing suggests to Lip- 
set that the difference in student opinion on the two campuses may have reflected 
differences in the views prevailing in the two communities. For the latter study 
see, “The Structure of Opinion: A Loyalty Oath Poll,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
14, 1950-51, 729-744. 
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expectations and desires of various groups in the general population. At the 
least, as Stanford’s article in this issue suggests, they are likely to attempt an 
appraisal of these views, either for purposes of accommodation to the exist- 
ing climate of opinion or for purposes of counteraction against it. In this 
process of appraisal, intuition or inaccurate perceptions of public opinion 
may replace sure knowledge, and it therefore seems desirable to present the 
factual evidence which opinion surveys have made available. 


Unfortunately, this factual evidence is quite limited in character, A 
search of the thousands of questions asked by the major public opinion 
agencies over a decade or more of research operations yields but a tiny 
number of questions dealing with the problem area which concerns us. It is 
pethaps a sad commentary on the field of nation-wide polling that hundreds 
and hundreds of ephemeral issues have been studied, often minutely, while 
only a few scattered questions have been devoted to this fundamental prob- 
lem of ideology. Furthermore, and apart from the limited coverage of the 
issues involved, our analysis is confined mainly to aggregate data on national 
samples of the population and to sheer description of discrete sentiments 
within this population. The structure of these sentiments, their interrelation- 
ships and dynamics, are not provided in the published reports of these poll 
results. And neither can the differentiated opinions of those strategic publics 
within the larger population, who often determine public policy, generally 
be gleaned from the published findings. But the data are not without 
value, for when bits and pieces from‘here and there are examined over 
time, they do provide a clear picture of persistent public support for restric- 
tions upon the full exercise of academic and other freedoms, and even of 
the growth of such support in more recent years. 


Unless otherwise noted, the results cited refer to quota samples of the 
national adult population. Students under 21, a most relevant section of the 
public where this issue is concerned, are unfortunately not included among 
those interviewed, The evidence of the studies on the California campuses 
and the Columbia study reported below by Stember, when juxtaposed against 
out data, show that students are generally more tolerant in this area, If 
other persons under 21 were deemed .to have the same attitudes as college 
students (a doubtful assumption), this would perhaps understate the sup- 
port for full academic freedom which actually exists. Compensating for this 
possible bias, however, is the fact that such national samples generally over- 
represent to some extent the more educated adult members of the population, 
and these more educated individuals have been found empirically to hold 
opinions more favorable to the exercise of academic and other freedoms. 
In this sense, therefore, the data may present a conservative picture of the 
opposition to academic freedom. 


Findings 
The issue of academic freedom is, of course, a much broader issue than 
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one of Communism in schools or colleges, but insofar as the issue is posed 
in those particular terms, it is clear that support for restrictions on the 
freedom of Communists is the preponderant view of the general population, 
In Table I above, we present trend data on such opinions dating back over 
a period of approximately 15 years. Unfortunately, the table contains no 
questions specifically phrased in terms of academic institutions, but it pro 
vides, rather, the general setting within which the more specific problem 





of academic freedom must be seen, For readers who are historically minded, | 
it may not come as a surprise that the preponderant view in favor of restric. | 


tions on Communists in this country long antedates recent controversies, 
Nevertheless, it is important to emphasize that the existence of such opinions 
represents something much deeper than the mere effect of current activities 
of the press or of state or Congressional legislators. 


The first column of the table shows that as far back as survey data go— 
approximately 15 years—approval of restrictions on the freedom of Com- 
munists has been characteristic of most Americans. The second column of 
the table, indicating the “don’t know” or “no opinion” vote, serves two 
purposes. First, it indicates that the percentages of those opposing the sanc- 
tions is smaller than might appear; for if one adds together those who ap- 
prove the action plus those who are undecided in their stand the remainder 
—those categorically in opposition to the sanction—is usually quite small. 
Moreover, the magnitude of the “no opinion” groups has often been regard- 
ed as an index of crystallization of sentiment. Comparison of these data with 
the proportion of ‘no opinion” on the run of other issues put to the public 
suggests that there is a rather high degree of crystallization of sentiment with 
respect to Communists in America, and that this crystallization also predates 
recent events. 


This is not to suggest that recent events have been entirely without effect. 
If we make the assumption that all of the different specific questions tap a 
common underlying dimension of opinion, the entire body of data may be 
treated as indicative of a general trend. If the reader, however, wishes to 
be strict in his interpretation of these materials, he can examine the trend 
only for successive measurements using exactly the same question. Such data 
within the total table generally show steady growth of sentiment in favor 
of restrictions upon Communists. 


Wherever the materials were readily available, we have presented in the 
last two columns of the table the respective views of the less educated and 
better educated segments of the public. In only two instances in this or 
later tables has there been any reversal of the usual finding that the educated 
portions of the general public are more favorable to the exercise of freedom 
for Communists and other individuals and groups. However, the trend data 
on this statistic indicate that the difference between the two sub-groups is 
fairly stable, and in some cases narrowing. It is clear that in a// groups there 
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has been a growth of restrictive sentiment, and the educated have not been 
immune to the general influences prevailing. 

Inspection of the data in Table I establishes one further point. It might 
have been the case that the growth of a restrictive ideology would have 
obliterated all differentiations in sentiment. Conceivably, the public might 
have reacted to the Communist gua Communist in all and every institutional 
context. Instead it is clear that there is considerable differentiation in the 
public’s approval of restrictions upon Communists, depending upon the set- 
ting. Thus, for example, the last item in the table, on Communism in the 
churches, shows much less support for the exercise of control than we find 
when the issue is centered on other areas. Whether such differentiations are 
being gradually blurred with the passage of time, we cannot establish with 
our data. And to determine the extent to which a generalized undifferen- 
tiated anticommunist point of view has developed among the population 
would require additional data on the trends in intercorrelations between dis- 
crete opinions over time. We can only hope that such research will be under- 
taken in the future. 

Granted that differentiation still exists, Table I does not yet establish any 
direct evidence on public opinion with respect to Communists in educational 
institutions, It might be that our historical tradition of academic freedom or 
a belief in the purity of school and college teaching would result in a dis- 
tinction by the public concerning the schools as institutions, and a feeling, 
as we have seen in the case of the churches, that they ought not to be subject 
to the type of controls deemed wise for the governmnt, industry or the press. 
Instead, as Table II indicates, public opinion does strongly support sanctions 
against Communists within the institutional context of education. 


It is clear from the data that the public has not refrained from extending 
its general support for sanctions against Communists into the realm of edu- 
cation. The pattern found in Table I applies also to these findings: Substan- 
tial support for restrictions antedates recent events. Crystallization of senti- 
ment, as measured by the generally small “No opinion” figures, is quite 
high. Some differentiation in opinion exists, depending upon the specific 
character of the issue posed. 

The pattern as shown in Table II may seem paradoxical in the light of 
traditional views that the education of the student and the pursuit of research 
knowledge can best flourish in an atmosphere of unrestricted freedom. The 
paradox may appear even more striking when it is considered that the numer- 
ous investigations of Communism in schools and colleges have established 
a very low incidence of Communist infiltration into the teaching profession.? 


2 Whittaker Chambers remarks, on the basis of his facts, that only about 100 educa- 
tors have been called to appear before legislative inquiries, out of a population of 
over a million, and that “this would scem to be a figure great enough to convince 
the most avid witch-hunter that the overwhelming mass of American educators is 
loyal beyond question.” Life Magazine, June 22, 1953. We might add that only a 
fraction of those who testified were actually branded as Communist Party members. 
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But a variety of incidental survey materials helps resolve the paradox. 


First, it seems quite clear that the public does not regard the primary 
function of institutions of higher education as that of providing a full flow 
of knowledge, but rather as furthering the vocational training of the student. 
For example, in a Fortune survey in 1949, 66% of the public indicated that 
they: wanted their sons to obtain “preparation for a better job” from their 
college careers, and only 19% and 15% respectively mentioned the acquisi- 
tion of ‘a broader view of the world” or of “knowledge and education.” 
Other questions in the same survey underscore this general finding: The 
public assigns a relatively low priority to the pursuit of “truth” or “general 
knowledge” in the university, and insofar as unrestricted academic freedom 
is required mainly for this purpose, rather than for the teaching of tech- 
nical skills, the plea for ‘academic freedom” is not compelling to the 
majority of Americans. In an earlier inquiry conducted in 1944 by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center on the public’s views about pxblic school 
education, the same general picture emerges. The public assigns priority to 
that function of the school which is concerned with traditional subjects and 
with character education in the traditional virtues, and relegates to a much 
lesser position the broad search for knowledge.® 


On the matter of the public’s sense of objective threat from a widespread 
infiltration of Communists into the schools and colleges, our evidence is 
negligible. We could find only occasional instances of inquiry into the prob- 
lem, In a 1949 Fortune survey the sample was asked whether “there’s a lot 
of Communism being taught in the colleges today.” The most striking fea- 
ture of the finding is a most unusually high “no opinion” vote, reaching 
the figure of 44% of the total sample. True, it is not surprising that most 
Americans (approximately half of whom never went beyond the eighth grade 
in school) would lack any solid information on this question, but on most 
poll questions people are more than ready to venture an opinion, and often 
a most firm one, just on the basis of “what they've heard and read.” 


In November 1950 and again in June 1953, the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, on behaif of the American Jewish Committee, asked a question 
which bears on the same problem. A list of groups and types of individuals 
were presented, and the respondent was asked whether any of the groups 
were more likely to be Communists. In both instances “teachers” as a group 
ranked low in suspicion of Communism, only 8% and 10% respectively 
of the sample mentioning the group. It would seem that this particularly 
issue is an open question in the public mind. 


While the objective threat is not generally regarded as great in terms of 
numbers, there is some evidence that the public would react in threat-oriented 
ways to any sign of Communism in educational institutions, There seems 


3 “The Public Looks at Education,’ National Opinion Research Center, University of 
Chicago, Report No. 21, August, 1944. 
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a suggestion from incidental data collected recently by the National Opinion 
Research Center that the public has a somewhat low “‘threshold” for deviant 
behavior within educational institutions. They tend to see departures from 
conventional behavior among teachers as more suspicious and possibly more 
harmful than like behavior outside of the confines of the schools. Whether 
this is because they have different standards of conduct for teachers and 
are likely to be especially sensitive to unconventionality in a teacher is not 
clear. What evidence we have on the point is available from parallel questions 
in which the public was asked to rate “how indicative of Communism” a 
whole series of acts would be. Thirty-four per cent of the national sample 
said they would be “very suspicious” that ‘‘a teacher who tells his students 
that there are many things wrong in America” was a Communist, whereas 
only 15% indicated like suspicion of ‘‘a person who goes around criticising 
conditions in this country.” It would appear that any sense of Communist 
threat in the schools springs not so much from a belief that large numbers 
of teachers are involved, but rather from the greater importance which the 
public attaches to any deviant behavior by this group. ‘ 


As we indicated earlier, the issue of academic freedom has been posed 
in terms of Communism in the schools, and public opinion in this realm 
is therefore relevant. However, the issue is in truth much broader and might 
rather be posed in terms of the general problem of civil liberties in the 
United States and the traditional freedom from control exercised by any of 
a variety of institutions, groups, and deviant individuals. Consequently in 
Table III we present trend data on public opinion in the broader realm of 
civil liberties, exclusive of the issues of Communism and/or the schools. 
Inspection of this table by itself or in comparison with Table I establishes 
a number of pertinent findings. 


Parallel with the earlier findings, the same general pattern occurs: public 
opinion in this realm antedates recent events; differentiations exist within 
the domain of such sentiments. However, by contrast with the earlier data, 
it is clear that the majority of the public does mot sanction infringements 
on traditional civil liberties, When the issue is put in terms of such constitu- 
tionally guaranteed rights as “freedom of the press” or “freedom of speech,” 
support for infringements is characteristic of only a minority. This is even 
the case when the question specifically mentions such deviant groups as 
“Socialists” or Radicals.” It is evident that there is a striking differentiation 
between the explicit problem of Communists and that of other groups and 
individuals who might be perceived as a threat. Nevertheless, the trend data 
in this table show a growth of public sentiment in favor evea of such in- 
fringements. It would seem that while a differentiation continues to persist 
between the two areas, the temper of the times is such that the consequences 
are gradual sapping of public support for our traditional democratic practices. 


As with almost all reports on public opinion, one can point with pride 
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TABLE Ill 


TRENDS IN APPROVAL OF CONTROLS OVER 


GROUPS OTHER THAN COMMUNISTS AND INSTITUTIONS 
OTHER THAN EDUCATIONAL 





Per cent of National Sample 





Date Topic Peftieular No Definite 
Action Opinion 
1. Dec. 1936 Press should not have right to 
(Gallup) say anything it wants about public 
officials. 45 6 
2. July, 1937 The Government should tell press 
(Gallup) what news to print. 12 7 
3. Oct. 1937 Apart from libellous matters, news- 
(Fortune) papers should not be allowed to 
print anything they choose.* 39 6 
4. May 1938 Radicals should not be allowed to 
(Gallup) hold meetings and express their 
views. 58 5 
4a. July 1942 TREND , 64 0 
(Gallup) 
5. June 1939 Government should supervise all 
(Fortune) religious observances by establish- 
ing a national church. 4 4 
6. Feb. 1940 Freedom of speech should be re- 
(Fortune) _ stricted with respect to certain 
times, subjects, and groups. 44 7 
6a. Jan. 1941 TREND 53) 3 
(OPOR) 
7. July 1940 Persons who oppose our form of 
(OPOR) government should be forbidden to 
‘ express views in public** 38 3 
Ja. Nov. 1940 TREND (minor change in word- 
(Gallup) ing). 30 6 
8. Jan, 1941 There should be a law forbidding 
(Gallup) newspapers to take sides in their 
editorials during an election cam- 
paign. 18 9 
9. Jan. 1941 Newspapers should not be allowed 
(Gallup) to take sides in their editorials dur- 
ing an election campaign. 34 8 
10. Nov. 1943 In peacetime, freedom to say any- 
(NORC) _ thing in a public speech should be 
subject to restriction. 34 3 
10a. Nov. 1945 TREND 32 4 
(NORC) 
10b. May 1953 TREND 45 2 
(NORC) 





* On basis of sub-question it is clear that restrictions on freedom of press are mainly 


in terms of crime, sex, and scandalous news items. — ; 
sentence about measures intended to improve national defense. 


** Pyefaced by 
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TABLE III (Continued) 





Per cent of National Sample 


“a Approving Ezpressing 
Date Topic Particular No Definite 
; Action Opinion 





11. Nov. 1943 In peacetime, freedom to make 
(NORC) speeches against given races should 

be restricted. 77 6 
12. Nov. 1943 In peacetime, newspapers should 
(NORC) not be allowed to criticize our form 


of government. 30 4 
12a. Nov. 1945 TREND 31 5 
(NORC) 
12b. May 1953 TREND 42 4 
(NORC) 
13. Nov. 1943 In peacetime, Socialists should not 
(NORC) allowed to publish newspapers. 25 18 
13a. Nov. 1945 TREND 2 14 
(NORC) 
13b. May 1953 TREND 39 15 
(NORC) 
14. Sepi. 1949 Complete freedom of speech should 
(Gallup) not be allowed. 45 5 





to the substantial portion of the public that have the “right” attitudes, or 
one can view with alarm the substantial portion that have the “wrong’’ atti- 
tudes. The sketchy poll data which we have presented, however, seems 
nonetheless sufficient to describe the over-all trends in public opinion on 
these matters in recent years. Substantial majorities of the public favor 
drastic restrictions on the freedom of Communists to function in almost every 
area of public and private life, and the schools and colleges of the country 
are not regarded as any exception to this general attitude. If anything, the 
educational institutions are regarded as a particularly ‘sensitive area.” And 
while the majority of the public does not carry over its approval of sanctions 
against Communists to any and all deviant or minority behavior, there is 
observable from the recent trend data a disturbing growth in the fecling that 
any criticism, questioning or dissent may truly be harmful to the nation’s 
interest. And obviously the continued growth of such sentiments among the 
general public must only be of grave concern to those charged with the res- 
ponsibility of education. 
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Academic Freedom in British Universities 


James Drever 


Early this summer the vice-chancellors of universities throughout the 
British Commonwealth met at Cambridge to discuss their common problems. 
Among these was the danger of interference by the state with properly 
academic affairs. The danger exists, in theory at least, because there is now 
no university from the oldest to the youngest which does not receive more 
than half its income from state sources. It seems to have been the view of 
those present, and they were in the best position to judge, that while there 
must be this danger under the circumstances, it is in no sense imminent. 
With vigilance on one side and continuing good will on the other it is a 
possibility that need never materialize. 


But in any case the sort of state interference that was envisaged was of 
the most general kind, an attempt to influence policy, or to direct research 
along certain lines, No steps involving individual members of staff or their 
political affiliations were even considered. This kind of threat seems to us 
very remote, and recent events at certain American universities have been 
regarded here not only with dismay but with bewilderment. It may be that 
infringement of academic freedom is simply a function of the degree to 
which a community feels itself threatened, and that our attitude springs 
from an ostrich-like refusal to face the facts. This is an easy answer, though 
it may be true, but it is not the only one, and it will be the aim of this 
paper to point to other factors in the situation here which seem to operate in 
rather complex ways against any attempt to control the universities from 
outside. 


Oxford and Cambridge 


British universities fall historically into three groups, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the four Scottish universities, and the English civic universites. The 
Unversity of London and the federal University of Wales may for present 
purposes be classified with the last group, The fact that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are ancient foundations is important in determining contemporary 
attitudes to them, though less so in itself in view of the far-reaching reforms 
of the nineteenth century. But institutions with seven hundred years of life 
and a rich heritage of tradition and architecture have a time dimension which 
gives them a massiveness not found in their juniors. Only Paris and Bologna 
are older, and no universities anywhere have had the same degree of con- 
tinuity, This does not mean that they are secure after the manner of ancient 
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monuments in a sort of mummified irrelevance. Such a fate might once have 
been theirs, but they escaped it and in escaping it they made their most 
distinctive contribution to the status of universities in this country. 


Oxford and Cambridge by the end of the eighteenth century . . . . had settled down 
into a somewhat narrow groove of comfortable lethargy as places for the education of the 
clergy of the Church of England and schoolmasters for the ancient public schools, and 


for the placing of finishing touches upon the manners of the sons of the nobility and 
landed gentry.1 


They were in fact like two rather exclusive clubs but in a society which on 
the whole accepted the values upon which their exclusiveness was based. 
They catered for an accepted hereditary elite with room also for the sons of 
the more well-to-do members of the middle classes who tended to adopt the 
manners and values of the aristocracy. Soon after the turn of the century, 
however, a widespread movement for reform in English education took place, 
It had many causes. The rise of large industrial cities, the nonconformist 
conscience, the end of the Napoleonic Wars each played a part. At first most 
energy was devoted to the founding of new universities in London and else- 
where, modelled to some extent upon the Scottish pattern through the in- 
fluence of James Mill and the Utilitarians. But within Oxford and Cambridge 
there was a tremendous increase in intellectual activity which finally shattered 
the mediaeval statutes, and in 1858, a crucial year also in the history of the 
Scottish universities, Oxford and Cambridge were enabled by an Act of 
Parliament to embark upon a new stage in their development. In particular 
clauses restricting the award of fellowships on religious or other grounds 
were done away with. This meant that on the whole the ablest graduates 
could if they wished remain in their universities not only to carry on teach- 
ing and research, but also to control university and college administration. 
The rewards were adequate, the life congenial, and many able men remained. 
Thus it became possible for the esteem accorded to a social elite to attach itself 
to an intellectual elite by an almost imperceptible transition, Even to-day the 
process has not been completed. In spite of the high proportion of students 
dependent upon scholarships the Oxford or Cambridge man still tends to 


be regarded as socially superior to his counterparts in say Liverpool or Man- 
chester. 


Another important consequence of nineteenth century developments at 
Oxford and Cambridge has been the continuation and strengthening of the 
link between these universities and political and administrative circles. In 
particular at a time when the administrative tasks of the civil service were 
becoming more important and complex the older universities played a great 
part in sending forward men able to meet the new situation, men who did 
not differ much in quality or in attitudes from the teachers and research 
workers who remained. 


1 Newton, The Universities and Educational Systems of the British Empire, 1924, 
pp. 10-11. 
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The Scottish Universities 


Turning now to the Scottish scene we are at once in a very different 
climate. The difference may be brought out if we compare the Oxford or 
Cambridge undergraduate dining in the panelled Hall of his college with 
the traditional Scottish student living in lodgings and returning to his native 
croft in the middle of each year to collect the bag of oatmeal from which he 
made his staple porridge. He no longer does so, of course, but the holiday 
is still observed as Meal Monday. Scottish universities have always been much 
closer to the people. After all for nearly three hundred years there were 
twice as many universities in Scotland as in England, and only a tenth of 
the population. But familiarity did not breed contempt. Scotland is a poor 
country, and her hereditary aristocracy became anglicised after the Union. 
The professions consequently enjoyed much greater prestige than was the 
case South of the Border. An ambitious young man would seek to become a 
doctor, a minister, a lawyer, or a teacher. Perhaps he might even attain the 
dizzy eminence of a university chair, He might go into business too, of 
course, and make money. Many Scots did, though outside Scotland as a rule. 
But returning to his native village he might find that his old schoolfellow, 
now a struggling general practitioner perhaps, was held in greater esteem. 
Indeed he would have to act with proper modesty. A doctor, or any other 
professional man, was held to have made himself something different and 
better. A business man, however rich; was still the same man, and he had 
to show that his riches had not gone to his head. This scale of values is 
still surprisingly widespread in Scotland, and would make it very difficult 
for any group hostile to the universities to gain a hearing. 


The three pre-Reformation universities in Scotland, St. Andrews (1411), 
Glasgow (1451), and Aberdeen (1494) were all founded primarily for 
the training of priests, but they also trained students in law, civil as well as 
canon. In 1583 the town council of Edinburgh founded a university after a 
pattern which has had a very wide influence. Law and medicine were taught 
there, and not, as in England, by the professions themselves through the 
Inns of Court and the great teaching hospitals. But more important than 
the subjects covered was the strong link between an urban community and 
its own university. In Edinburgh members of the town council still sit on 
the University Court, the highest administrative body, and the hostility 
which has sometimes existed between town and gown never had a chance 
to develop. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Scottish uni- 
versities were very active, and they played a leading role during the temporary 
eclipse of Oxford and Cambridge. Partly because of this, and partly because 
they formed a more suitable model, they had a considerable influence upon 
the many new universities which were founded at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 


The English Civic Universities 
It is difficult to generalise about the English civic universities, Many of 
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them are primarily local universities serving the larger centres of population; 
but in London particularly there have been some interesting innovations which 
weight of tradition has perhaps prevented elsewhere. For example, the 
London School of Economics is a teaching centre devoted to one group of 
subjects and having a relatively high proportion of graduate students. Then 
again Birkbeck College caters for those engaged in full-time employment. 
It belongs with the notable development of extra-mural teaching in England 
fostered by the Workers’ Educational Association which is active in every 
university in the country. Since the proportion of the population going full- 
time to a university is relatively small in Britain this development has been 
important. It has prevented the feeling that universities were places merely 
for the privileged or well-to-do. London also grants external degrees, and 
indeed until recently the University of London was largely an examining body. 
It now has financial control, but some of its colleges and schools have almost 
the scope and organisation of full-scale universities. 


Outside London, the civic universities, ‘Redbrick” as they are called 
generically, have on the whole been rather over-awed by their ancient sisters. 
The tendency has been to imitate a revered model so far as circumstances per- 
mit, rather than strike out along fresh lines. This may be a result of the insul- 
arity of British universities following the two World Wars. At one time the 
Prospective university teacher tended to go on to Germany or France for his 
higher degrees. More recently he has gone to Oxford or Cambridge, or to 
stay on if he was there already. Perhaps the increasing flow of students across 
the Atlantic may bring new ideas and values. In spite of what has been said, 
however, most of the English civic universities have made important contri- 
butions and have gained a national as well as a local reputation. 


University Administration in the United Kingdom 


The administration of British universities differs somewhat from place 
to place, particularly as between Oxford and Cambridge on the one hand, and 
the rest. The colleges at the older universities are essentially private corpora- 
tions administering their sometimes considerable property as they think best. 
Each college has a permanent head, variously called master, provost, or 
warden. The dean of a college has ecclesiastical rather than administrative 
responsibilities. Residence in college or its equivalent is necessary for gradua- 
tion, but the university is a legally distinct body and is not merely the 
aggregate of colleges. Neither Oxford nor Cambridge has a permanent vice- 
chancellor or principal, as is the case elsewhere, but simply elects a dis- 
tinguished member of staff for a period of three years. He functions as chair- 
man of various academic bodies and as representative on ceremonial occasions, 
but he tends to be something of a figure-head. In the Scottish and the 
English civic universities the legal position is not dissimilar. The vice- 
chancellor or principal is simple primus inter pares and his powers are those 
of a chairman not a manager. By virtue of his permanence, however, and 
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the fact that his office is a full-time one, policy concerns him very much. He 
cannot direct, but he can and does lead. Actual authority, however, resides 
in one or other of the committees whose chairman he is. These committees 
are for the most part made up from senior members of the teaching staff. 
Some of them however cast their net rather more widely; certain decisions, 
for example, may be referred to all graduates, while, in the Scottish universi- 
ties particularly, the highest administrative committee, or university court, has 
members representing local interests. In general however it is true to say 
that in a British university the teaching staff conducts the affairs of the 
university under the chairmanship of its vice-chancellor, without interference 
from outside. 


The System of Public Financial Support 


Since 1919 university education in Great Britain has received its assistance 
from the state through what is known as the University Grants Committee. 
This committee has had, since 1946, the following terms of reference: ‘To 
enquire into the financial needs of university education in Great Britain; to 
advise the Government as to the application of any grants made by Parliament 
towards meeting them; to collect, examine, and make available information 
on, matters relating to University education at home and abroad; and to 
assist, in consultation with the Universities, and other bodies concerned, the 
preparation and execution of such plans for the development of the universi- 
ties as may from time to time be required in order to ensure that they are 
fully adequate to national needs.” The committee is appointed by the Treas- 
uty, and its members are for the most part university teachers or research 
workers. The chairman receives a salary and his appointment is considered 
a full-time one. The remainder combine their service on the committee with 
their other duties. In addition to meeting monthly and examining estimates 
and proposals from the universities, the University Grants Committee visits 
each university in turn, and there consults not only with the various ad- 
ministrative committees, but also with the junior staff and with students. 
Money is allocated to the universities under two headings: recurrent and 
non-recurrent grants. Recurrent grants are made quinquennially; though the 
amount of the grant is determined by the university's programme and by the 
fiscal policy of the Treasury, it does not have to be accounted for once it has 
been made. Should a university change its mind in the middle of a quin- 
quennium, it is free to divert funds from their original purpose, Non- 
recurrent grants are made for specific purposes, generally building or special 
equipment, and have to be accounted for. In addition, there has appeared 
recently the system of ear-marked grants. If the government wishes to en- 
courage some special branch of study, for instance in 1946 it wished to 
encourage developments in the social sciences, it may make a grant for the 
quinquennium and specify the use to which it may be put. This is felt to be 
rather a dangerous practice, and an earmarked grant is not as a rule continued 
from one quinquennium to another. 
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The most noteworthy features of this system are its informality and 
flexibility. It works extremely well, but only because the negotiations, both 
between the University Grants Committee and the universities, and between 
the University Grants Committee and the Treasury, involve people of very 
similar background and attitudes. It is easy to see why this should be so in 
the first case: after all, in dealing with the University Grants Committee 
members of university staff are dealing with their own colleagues. The 
harmonious relationship between the University Grants Committee and the 
Treasury requires more explanation, Those involved on the Treasury’s side 
are senior civil servants of the administrative grade. They gained their places 
in the first instance by outstanding performance in a very difficult academic 
examination. All are graduates. As was pointed out earlier, they are men 
who might well have had careers in university teaching and research had 
they so chosen. They did not so choose, but they did not reject the academic 
life in deciding to go elsewhere: one does not rebelliously kick over the 
traces and become a civil servant. Thus the administrators who have to do 
with university finance are deeply concerned with the welfare of the universi- 
ties, and these do not have to make a case for themselves before a group of 
parsimonious officials. 


Bulwarks of Academic Freedom 


One way in which academic freedom can be threatened is through an 
attack upon individuals rather than institutions. Such an attack becomes 
dangerous if it may lead to the dismissal of the individuals concerned. It 
takes a brave man to stand his ground under these circumstances, particularly 
if he has a family dependent upon him. In Britain this is a possibility which 
could not at present arise. A professor is appointed aut vitam aut culpam 
which means in effect that so long as he performs his statutory duties and 
commits no serious crime he cannot be removed from office. There is no 
individual or committee, local or national, upon whose goodwill his job 
depends. 


The historical, social, and administrative factors which have been out- 
lined clearly operate in such a way as to make infringement of academic 
freedom most unlikely. In the first place there exists no considerable group 
in the country hostile to the universities. Both the large political parties in 
Parliament contain a high proportion of university graduates, It is not even 
true to say that the Conservatives come mainly from Oxford and Cambridge 
and the Labour members from elsewhere. Oxford, as well as the London 
School of Economics, is strongly represented among the present Opposition, 
and a great expansion in student numbers was provided for by the late 
Labour government. The trade union section of the Labour party, though it 
may not always see eye to eye with the Socialist intelligentsia, does not hold 
the universities responsible for their views. It may feel rather ambivalent 
about Oxford and Cambridge, but the good relations which exist between 
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the local universities and the populations they serve, together with the activities 
of the Workers’ Educational Association, make an attack from this quarter 
improbable. 


These defences would not protect the universities from the effects of a 
political revolution. One has only to reflect upon the fate of the German 
universities during the thirties to realise how little effect prestige and good- 
will can have under these circumstances. Revolution apart, however, the 
position appeats fairly safe. Supposing that some powerful group did wish to 
concern itself with university matters in a way regarded as undesirable by 
academic opinion, Since it would have to act constitutionally it would have 
to carry out its decisions through the civil service. Now politicians come and 
go, but the civil servant is always there, and in practice the head of a govern- 
ment department depends very much upon his permanent officials. As has 
been pointed out, such officials are university men sharing the values of those 
who have remained in university teaching and research. But it is the business 
of officials to carry out government policy whether they like it or not, so 
pethaps this obstacle might be negotiated. The University Grants Committee 
would then have to be dealt with. This would not be easy. The committee’s 
terms of reference are very general, it works informally and anonymously, 
and it does not initiate policy, but merely coordinates and makes available 
the funds, Membership of the Committee could, given time, be made to 
depend upon political “reliability”, but even then the sort of control that 
could be exercised would be very limited in its scope. The funds covering 
running expenses would have to be voted in any case because of legal com- 
mitments, and the worst penalty that a dissident university might expect 
would be a restriction of its development. There do not seem to be any 
political changes short of revolution which would subject individual mem- 
bers of university staffs to pressure from outside. 


Lest it should be thought that this is a partial picture let me quote 
Louis M. Hacker, Dean of the Faculty of General Studies at Columbia 


University. 


There is. .... an inevitable predisposition toward friendliness between govern- 
ment officials and university people. The universities have powerful friends in other 
quarters, where university-trained men and women exert influence and can have an effect 
upon public opinion. The Church, the British Broadcasting Company, the British stage, 
the great many publishing houses in Great Britain, the periodical press, and to a certain 
extent the newspaper press—that is to say, the articulate leadership of Great Britain—is 
in the hands of university people. Nor have the universities ill-wishers among the work- 
ing classes or the trade unions. University people worked from the beginning side by 
side with trade unionists in the Workers’ Educational Association in Britain, and the 
Universities themselves have long pioneered in the adult extension education movement; 
there is, therefore, a great reservoir of goodwill among the trade unions.? 


Or again, 


2 Dodds, , om and Rogers, Government Assistance to Universities in Great Britain, 
1952, p. 63. 
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University officials all over Great Britain agree on this general conclusion: there js 
no serious government direction. Academic liberties as regards admissions policies, cur. 
riculum control, and choice of teachers and research workers are regarded as secure’ 

There seem to be few conclusions of general import that can be drawn 
from all this. The present system, like so many other British institutions, 
has grown up piecemeal. If anyone were to sit down and work out a method 
for handling the relations between a state and its universities it is unlikely 
that he would hit upon the British model, or if he did he would dismiss it 
at once as being indeterminate and untidy. The system would not work so 
well if Britain were a larger country, or if a larger proportion of its in- 
habitants attended the universities. Perhaps an unwelcome and unexpected 
result of the post-war increase in the student population may be difficulties 
twenty years hence in the management of this delicate relationship, which 


depends ultimately upon the fact that the individuals concerned know and 
trust one another. = 


3 Ibid. p. 65. 
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Individual and Social Change in a Community 
Under Pressure: The Oath Controversy’ 


Nevitt Sanford 


My concern in this paper is with the role of individual character in pro- 
ducing social change, and with the effects upon the individual of changes in 
the groups and communities of which he is a part. At the same time, I join 
those who have urged that the large organization or the small community—a 
university for example, offers special advantages as a unit for study. This 
unit is not so large but that the necessary observations can be made, but 
large enough, and sufficiently complicated in its structure, so that some 
generalizations derived from its study might hold for the whole society. It 
is to be urged, however, that this can be true only if the relations of the 
organization to the larger society are understood and specified. 


The University of California, during the period of the so-called Loyalty 
Oath Controversy, seems to me to lend itself well to such a study. Social and 
political forces present in the nation at large—in the world at large—forces 
which could not be described or understood without references to past and 
current history, were brought directly to bear upon the university, resulting 
in changes in the social structure as sweeping as they were profound, Yet, if 
one put his mind to it, it was still possible to keep track of individuals. Some, 
it appears, had important roles in furthering the major totalitarian trend, 
others in resistance to it; all were required to adjust, and this for many 
involved drastic internal reorganization. These adjustments in individuals led 
directly to changes in social structure—changes which in their turn required 
new individual adjustments. 


The Oath Controversy: A Factual Review 


The briefest review of the major events of the crisis will suffice for the 
present purpose. In March, 1949, the President of the University recom- 
mended to the Board of Regents that, in view of apparently impending 
attacks upon the university by groups within the state legislature, all em- 
ployees of the university be required to sign, in addition to the constitutional 
oath of loyalty, an oath having special reference to the Regents’ anti-Com- 
munist policy. This recommendation was unanimously adopted by the Board. 
1 Presented as an address before the New York State Psychological Association, New 

York, January 30, 1953. Also printed in the [British] Sociological Review (New 
series), 1953, 1, 9-28. 
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In June, the Academic Senate (Northern Section) met to consider what 
action to take, Although there appeared to be much unity of feeling in opposi- 
tion to the special oath, there were many differences of opinion about grounds 
for opposition and about what was to be done. Finally, a resolution was 
passed requesting the president to ask the Regents that the special oath 
“be deleted or revised in a manner mutually acceptable to the Regents and 
members of the Academic Senate.” The Senate’s Advisory Committee (advis- 
ory to the president) was instructed to consult with the president “with a view 
to working out a solution.” No solution was immediately forthcoming; and 
there followed a period—about a year—of negotiation, dispute and com- 
promise. During the first five or six months the faculty marshalled its strength 
and showed increasing firmness, but the Regents remained unyielding; and 
then, under great economic pressure and in the absence of widespread public 
support, the faculty began a slow retreat from its earlier idealistic position and 
was finally routed altogether when the Regents dismissed 45 of its members, 


The dispute was then taken into the courts, where it remained until 
November of 1952. The final result might be termed a limited victory for 
academic freedom. But, as so often happens in such cases, so much history 
had intervened that the final decision had an aspect of anti-climax, if not 
irrelevance. (The special oath was ruled out, and the dismissed professors 
were reinstated on the condition that they sign a new oath required of all 
state employees. ) 


It needs only to be added that immediately after the defeat of the faculty's 
political efforts, when they were in a position, so to speak, of having 
“nothing to lose but their chains,” they showed that they were quite un- 
bowed; by their ringing denunciation of the Regents’ action, by their re- 
jection of the principle of cooperation against conscience, by their practical 
steps to support their colleagues who had been dismissed, they recaptured 
the moral position on which they had first taken their stand. 


Virtually all of the facts that are needed for the present purpose have 
been set forth in The Year of the Oath by George Stewart and others.? The 
present paper may be regarded as an effort to add a few footnotes to that 
work. Naturally it is impossible to do more than touch upon a few aspects of 
the whole changing picture. As story material, I am sure the whole thing is 
old hat. In another sense, however, it is very much alive; for I believe we 
have here excellent examples of social processes of wide generality and con- 
siderable significance. I should like to make one effort to exploit some of this 
material for social science before it fades altogether from my mind. 


The social changes to which my title refers include such practical matters 
as decline in the output of research and in the quality of teaching, such formal 
organizational matters as changes in routes of communication and in the 


2 George Stewart, The Year of the Oath. New York: Doubleday, 1950. 
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occupancy of committee chairmanships, such social matters as the splitting of 
the community first into two groups, then into several, and finally into 
numerous splinter groups, or the increased cohesion in some departments and 
the disruption in others, and finally, such changes in the organization of 
social roles as the decline and disappearance of some leaders and the emerg- 
ence of others, the breaking up of some friendship groups and the formation 
of others, changed attitudes toward the president, changed attitudes of 
students toward professors, and so on. Various social science disciplines have 
at their disposal the means for describing with some precision states of affairs 
in all these areas; I am reasonably sure that a systematic study of the Cali- 
fornia incident in its temporal aspect would yield many hypotheses concerning 


’ the conditions of change; and that in a recurrence of a similar incident it 


would actually be possible to predict changes in formal organization, in role 
structure, and so on. 


As for what happened to individuals, The Year of the Oath reports, on 
the basis of systematic interviewing: worry, depression, fatigue, fear, in- 
somnia, drinking, headache, and indigestion; failure to function well, worsen- 
ing of relations with colleagues, suspicion, distrust, loss of self-respect. One 
might say that we were offered a remarkable opportunity to study the de- 
pendence of mental health, and ill health, upon factors in the contemporary 
situation. For myself, accustomed to focus mainly on historical (life history) 
determinants of ill-health, the experience was an eye-opener. 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to go very far into these matters in the 
space at our disposal or from the limited perspective of a psychologist. I 
have chosen to confine myself to three general topics, first, personality factors 
as determinants of the individual's role in the production of social change; 
second, personality factors as determinants of the ways in which other in- 
dividuals and groups are perceived in a crisis, and of the role requirements 
made upon them; and, third, some changes in the inner household of the 
individual attendant upon conflict and disruption in the social groups of 
which he is a member. 


Personality Factors as Determinants of Role Selection 


The chapter entitled “Life in the Ivory Tower” in The Year of the Oath 
begins with a rather charming analogy. The academic community at Berkeley 
is likened to the Indian tribe who used to inhabit that same area, and the 
onslaught of the University’s regents is seen as analogous to the encroachment 
upon the Indians of the all-powerful Spaniards. The councils in the sweat- 
house might well have resembled some of those which took place in our 
Faculty Club. “Doubtless some of them, uncompromising, counseled resist- 
ance, and others pointed out that resistance against such power was mere 
suicide. Doubtless some advised flight; others, abject submission. .. . If 
the’ period of strain was long extended . . . we can only believe that many 
tribesmen became acutely depressed, that old friends quarreled, that certain 
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renegades went over to the enemy, and that a kind of general disintegration 
octin...” 


This analogy, though subject to revision as we shall see, has the very 
great merit of regarding the California dispute as but an instance of some- 
thing that is very general; it invites us to seek the general laws of group 
conflict and of group change under pressure. More than that, it invites us 
to consider the role of individual character in determining the course of 
events; for surely the tribesmen who were advising this or that kind of action 
were governed largely by their individual personality structures. 


Our book an The Authoritarian Personality® was published in the midst 
of the loyalty oath controversy. A colleague, from the Department of Speech, 
who knew this work—and who was evidently mistaking an outward calm 
for scientific disinterestedness—said to me, ““This must be a perfect laboratory 
set-up for you.” Many of us psychologists, in casual conversation, have spoken 
of the California incident as if the community had suffered an infestation of 
authoritarian personalities, or as if those authoritarian personalities normally 
to be found in such a setting, among Regents and academicians alike, had 
somehow got the upper hand. At the same time, however, some reviewers of 
our book have stated that this research represented a “personality approach,” 
in contradistinction to some other kind of approach—presumably an historical 
or a social or economic one. The question, of course, is how far do factors of 
personality enter into matters such as this Loyalty Oath Controversy? And 
granting that they do enter in, how do they take their place within the frame- 
work of history and socio-economic process? : 


Let us consider, first, some hypotheses concerning the behavior of the 
Regents. It may be that in requiring the special oath they behaved wisely, 
with a full grasp of the realities of the situation. This hypothesis need not 
detain us, however, for the fact remains that they acted in such a way as to 
get large sections of the faculty up in arms; and finding themselves opposed, 
they resorted to policies and tactics that were unmistakably totalitarian. 


It must be pointed out first—and this is the main trouble with the 
analogy of the Indian tribe—that the Regents were actually a part of the 
university community. They certainly belonged with the tribe rather than 
with the Spaniards; strictly speaking, or constitutionally speaking, they were 
the tribal chiefs. To use another analogy, they were very important members 
of our “university family.” (If you suspect that this analogy will be over- 
‘worked before we are through, I am afraid you are right). The attack on 
the University from outside was apparently building up among the Spaniards 
in the state legislature. The Regents and the University Administration, act- 
ing in their role of tribal chiefs, sought to ward off the attack by appeasement, 


3 T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson, and R. N. Sanford, The 
Authoritarian Personality. New York: Harper, 1949. 
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or even by collaborationist activities. Hence, we never did see in the Cali- 
fornia dispute that drawing together of the whole community such as we 
expect to see when the enemy is outside and clearly perceived. Instead we 
saw a deep division within the ranks, such as occurs in modern states whose 
wars are not only tribal or nationalistic but ideological; everybody, Regents 
and Faculty alike, had to be concerned with internal as well as external 
enemies. More than this, those members of the Faculty who wished to fight 
the external enemy found themselves opposed by established authority, and 
had thus to engage in activity of a revolutionary sort. George Stewart remarks 
at another place that if the Regents had chosen to Jead a fight against the 
outside enemies of the University, they would have found the Faculty behind 
them to a man. The struggle in fact was essentially a civil one, and hence 
more complicated and disturbing; the emotional implications of such strife 
go very deep, divisions within the social group or body politic leading in- 
evitably to divisions within the individual personality. This is a matter to 
which we shall revert later on. 


The attribution of authoritarianism to the Regents seems at first glance 
justified on two grounds: they adopted an attitude of authoritarian submission 
toward an imagined public opinion—the outside enemy; and they adopted 
an attitude of authoritarian aggression toward those under their governance. 
Yet I believe we should be exceedingly cautious about the assignment of per- 
sonality determinants of these actions, and we should reject altogether the 
easy supposition that these authoritarian actions were merely the work of 
authoritarian personalities. 


To dramatize the issue somewhat I should like to suggest that it is very 
instructive to consider the California dispute from a Marxist point of view. 
George Stewart’s valuable research on the individual members of the Board 
of Regents makes it very easy to apply to them the “ruling class” concept. 
And the whole course of events, from the beginning up to the time of a 
lower court’s decision in favor of the Faculty, seemed to be toward a polarity, 
with the Regents, as representatives of established economic power at one 
pole, an economically dependent, spiritless, “‘proletarianized” group of aca- 
demic employees at the other, This movement certainly had an appearance 
of inevitability, and it must be said that some people on our side seemed 
ready to adapt themselves to, if not to help along, this historical arrangement 
of forces. 


The major fault with this version is the consideration that a group of 
small business men, small farmers, labor leaders, professional men, and 
former academicians or university presidents—to approximate George 
Stewart’s ideal board—would probably have behaved very much as our 
Regents did. They would now have been men in public life, and in the 
prevailing circumstances, they could not have afforded to permit their anti- 
Communist valor to become suspect. Moreover, there was no evidence to 
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suggest that any of the Regents consciously attempted to manipulate things 
in such a way as to serve immediate economic ends; there were political 
motives, to be sure, but here what was to be observed was sensitivity to that 


public opinion in which they themselves participated even as they helped 
to create it. 


As the struggle proceeded the Regents, of course, became more and 
more totalitarian in their actions. This, I think, is best understood in field- 
theoretical terms. They were in a position corresponding somewhat to that 
of a teacher before a rebellious and misunderstood class. The more things 
threatened to get out of hand the more rigid they became, and the more rigid 


they became the greater was the actual danger of a break-out somewhere, and 
so on. 


This view of the Regents’ behaviour tends to de-emphasize group member- 
ship determinants and to accent the general psychology of response to social 
role, to the momentary face-to-face group situation 2d to trends of opinion 
in the country at large. Farther back in the history of the dispute, when 
threats to the university were building up in the state legislature, the matter 
would be otherwise, for there, it seemed clear, some classical authoritarian 
types could be seen at work. As far as the Regents’ behaviour is concerned, 
the most that can be said for authoritarianism in personality is that it prob- 
ably gave rise to certain susceptibilities and readinesses, e.g., the stronger the 
authoritarian disposition the earlier did a Regent adopt a rigid attitude toward 
the rebellious faculty. If, however, a program for selecting regents or trustees 
on the basis of psychological tests were to be adopted, then some sort of 
equivalent of our scale for measuring authoritarian trends ought probably 
to be included in the battery. 


When it comes to the faculty and other members of the university staff, 
the matter is much the same, Probably few who knew the university would 
disagree with George Stewart's statement that “the faculty was representative 
of the general population, exhibiting the same range of political opinion and 
social outlook.”” This means that had a scale for measuring authoritarianism 
been administered to our faculty a wide range of scores would have been ob- 
tained. And, I suppose, one might have expected a relationship between 
amount of authoritarianism and the stage at which the oath was signed. But 
such a relationship could not have been very close, for a great variety of 
potent factors, including especially factors other than personal inclination, 
operated to determine when a given individual would sign the oath. One 
might say that had the mean F-scale been high, and dispersion slight, there 
would have been no controversy in the first place; so large a proportion would 
have signed at the start that organized opposition would have been im- 
possible. But it is doubtful that a corresponding low mean score would have 
made a crucial difference. 


The point to emphasize is that we are concerned here with a more or 
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less normal distribution of authoritarianism, with a mean probably lower 
than would be found in the population at large. The question is, how do 
authoritarian trends in personality exert their influence in such circumstances 
as we ate considering? A general formulation might be as follows. In the 
whole complex of events, situations arise which act as stimuli for the authori- 
tarianism latent in us all; in such circumstances the more authoritarian per- 
sonalities are the first to respond, and they carry other slightly less authori- 
tarian personalities along with them; then, they proceed to help transform 
the situation in such a way that the stimulus for authoritarian response is 
greater than it was before. Meanwhile, those who have responded, under 
strong stimulation, in an authoritarian way find it very difficult to get back to 
where they were in the first place; a certain commitment has been made, and 
they find themselves involved in an authoritarian structure. Those who cannot 
adapt themselves tend to leave the field, and the structure becomes self- 
perpetuating. 


Let us return to the first meeting of the Academic Senate, in June 1949, 
when the strong resolution that the special oath be deleted suffered amendment 
and the Advisory Committee was instructed to consult with the President 
with a view to working out a solution. Concerning this meeting George 
Stewart and his collaborators have this to say. ““. . . The faculty makes an im- 
portant parliamentary mistake, which is to vex them later and perhaps fatally 
to injure their cause; viz., certain members believe the Advisory Committee 
has been entrusted with power to act, while other members believe that the 
Committee has been given power only to consult and refer the matter back to 
the Senate” and, in another place, “If the faculty had firmly asked in June 
what it asked in September, or in September what it asked in November, the 
controversy might have ended at that point.” 


How did it happen that despite great unity of feeling in support of a 
clear and firm resolution, the faculty actually emerged from the meeting 
formally on record as indecisive, willing to consider compromise on principle, 
and deeply divided? There were, to be sure, technical and accidental factors, 
such as the unfamiliarity of liberal members—who, as might be expected, had 
attended too few faculty meetings—with Senate rules and parliamentary pro- 
cedure, but there is strong evidence that the main trouble was psychological. 
Amid the rousing speeches in defense of democratic rights, there was occa- 
sionally heard a voice urging caution; e.g., “The Regents would not have 
proposed this if they had not had good reason,” or “We must not declare 
war on the Regents,” and when it came to the question of just how to pro- 
ceed, these voices grew more confident; “We must go through regular, 
established channels.” These voices, for the most part as it seemed, came 
from men who were in some sense close to the administration, or who held 
important administrative posts, or who had done notable work as members of 
important committees. They were the voices of soundness, of conservatism. 
We must not be hasty with the diagnosis of authoritarian personality trends. 
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There are role determinants to be considered. It seems very likely that some 
men, in urging caution, were doing no more than fulfilling the requirements 
of their roles within the university structure. And that in the acceptance of 
these roles authoritarianism within the personality was of no particular im- 
portance. Yet, the occasion was heavily charged with emotion; men were 
most certainly responding in accordance with reaction systems that went 
pretty deep. In so far as there were authoritarian personalities among us, I 
do not think we need doubt which way they were inclined. But most of us 
listened to the words of caution; we didn’t want to do anything foolish; 
perhaps we didn’t want to be identified with those among us who seemed a 
little too eager to engage in an all-out war against the Regents. We wanted 
to be “reasonable.” I suppose it is no longer news that totalitarian movements 
gain their staunchest supporters, in time, from the ranks of the law-abiding 


citizens, and probably it is in just such situations as this, situations in which | 


various accidental factors could seem to have dictated the choice, that ir- 
revocable steps are taken. 


What I am really suggesting, then, is that in situations of this kind we 
should focus not so much on particular personalities as on kinds of behaviour. 
It may be granted that mistaken actions will originate more readily in some 
personalities than in others, but it is actions—their determinants and their 
consequences—that should command our first attention, for there is the 
danger that they will be evoked in any of us. 


Unconscious Factors as Determinants of How Others Are Perceived 


One of the major factors making for strain throughout the California 
controversy was our inability to predict what was going to happen. We 
rarely had the satisfaction, the ego-supporting experience, of seeing things go 
according to expectations. We were forever being surprised, taken aback; un- 
able to anticipate happenings, we had to be prepared for anything—which 
amounted to being fully prepared for nothing, These, of course, are the 
circumstances of panic. Fear, such as would have been appropriate to real 
danger, tended to be replaced by anxiety, and accordingly, the reaction 
systems of early childhood were aroused and tended more and more to in- 
fluence our imagery of those about us—the Regents, the president, colleagues, 
students, the general public. The more such imagery came to dominate our 


perceptions, the less well were we able to predict. A vicious circle was 
complete. , 


The Regents of course were central in all this. Our whole strategy de- 
pended essentially on how we sized them up. Now there was—and is—a 
standing order of the Regents that no member of the faculty may communicate 
directly with a Regent; and since for a very long time the Regents had caused 
no special trouble, they were in the minds of most of us very shadowy 
figures. And so, as feeling mounted in the June meeting, the stage was well 
set for projection, It was apparent from the speeches that were made that 
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imagery of the Regents varied widely. At one extreme was the imagery of 
them as wise and benevolent “elder statesmen” who would do nothing but 
what they, after sober thought, had decided was best for the University. At 
the other extreme was imagery of them as erstwhile “robber barons,” who 
had now cynically taken on a garb of respectability and public service, while 
remaining hand-in-glove with the powerful economic interests of the state. 
The prevailing view, and the one that was to crucially determining, was that 


| they were at least reasonable men, and that a “mature” approach’ was not to 


go off half-cocked, but calmly to talk things over with them. If we behaved 
ourselves we would be treated with justice; with some sternness perhaps, but 
certainly with justice. 


This imagery of the Regents persisted for a long time; it withstood several 


| striking demonstrations that as a group they deviated very considerably 


from, what was imagined. There were, no doubt, a number of men in im- 
portant faculty positions who had already come to terms with power and 
were for peace with the Regents at any price, but in my opinion their in- 
fluence would not have been very important but for the very widespread 
and deeply rooted feeling that good behaviour would be rewarded—that 
the Regents in the end would enact the role of judicious authority. We can- 
not doubt but that men have to be sorely tried before they will undertake 
to throw off the restraints of constituted authority, The cry “we must put 
our trust in the good faith of the Regents” lasted beyond the time when 
objective evidence argued to the contrary. 


As the Regents, by their actions, moved into the unmistakable position 
of “the enemy” there appeared a tendency to dwell in fantasy upon their 
overwhelming power and ruthlessness. During some months of the con- 
troversy an important question for strategy was how many non-signers of 
the oath would the Regents fire rather than retreat from their position. Five 
hundred was a more or less official estimate at one time—the estimate of a 
committee selected to lead the faculty’s fight. I think it is fair to say that 
men—I mean here men and not women (who were less prone to this kind 
of persecution imagery) who had earlier over-estimated the “good father” 
aspects of the Regents were the very ones who tended now to over-estimate 
the ruthless power aspect. The two kinds of imagery are not unrelated. At 
one meeting a professor, in urging his colleagues to sign the oath and thus 
accept a compromise proposed by his committee, asserted that the Regents 
would fire 500 before they would give in and that all should put their trust 
in the good faith of the Regents. 


At the start and for a long time the Regents were conceived as a unit; 
after a number of Regents’ meetings had been reported in the press, it 
became apparent that they themselves were sharply divided, Here we seemed 
to borrow a page from Melanie Klein. We conceived of “bad” Rgents who 
would give no quarter at all, and “good” Regents who supported the posi- 
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tion of the majority of the faculty. It now became possible to hate the “bad” 
Regents and love the “good” ones. This was an aid to our internal equi- 
librium. But the greatest care had to be taken lest in opposing the “bad” 
Regents someone would go too far and alienate the “good” Regents. 


The analogy—one might almost say the fact—of the “University family” 
once again seems more fitting than the analogy of the Indians and the 
Spaniards. The family analogy was employed in a rather striking way by the 
leader of the “bad Regents”. At one stage of the dispute—a fairly late 
stage—a compromise appeared to have been reached, The arrangement was 
that the non-signing professors were to have hearings by the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Privilege and Tenure, whose recommendations for firing or reten- 
tion were to be followed by the Regents. Protesting this arrangement Mr. X 
angrily exclaimed, ‘They will tell their brothers, but they won’t tell us.” 
This traditionalist has a right to bemoan the fact that in so far as we in 
America are moving in the direction of totalitarianism, the instrument for 
enforcing conformity becomes more and more the peer culture rather than 
traditional authority; but Mr. X ought to realize that the major fault lies 
with him and his kind; instead of exercising the father role to lead us toward 
worthy objectives which we all can share, they too often exploit our natural 
trust, in the interests of power and security for themselves alone. 


It would, of course, be wrong to attempt to describe the controversy 
mainly as a family drama. There were no doubt other determinants, in our 
culture and in the climate of opinion, of how the Regents were perceived, and 
there was, after all, reality. The present thesis is simply that such emotional 
undercurrents as I have indicated were always there—to favor misperceptions 
and to render clear thinking difficult, As pressure mounted and frustration 
increased, as any way out seemed increasingly remote, as one’s identity as a 
professor was threatened, then perceptions of the scene tended increasingly 
to be influenced by unconscious fantasies. 


We find a very similar state of affairs when we come to consider imagery 
of the President. Abraham Flexner quotes a man whom he describes as a 
“wise philanthropist, head of a great business, and trustee of a University” 
as saying, “A may may be president of a trans-continental railroad, an inter- 
national banking corporation, a far-flung business, but the presidency of a 
great university is an impossible post.” Sociology has provided us with a nice 
under-statement of the case: the post involves by its very nature a conflict 
of roles. One might suggest, again borrowing from sociology, that we have 
to do here with a ‘cultural lag.” The post seems to have been nicely designed 
in the beginning for an educator with a philosophy of his own who could 
lay down conditions for accepting the post, win the support of his faculty 
and push through a program. But the day of the “strong president” seems to 
be about over. (How many of us could name more than 4 or 5 university 
presidents? The smile is familiar, but I can’t remember the name! The 
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situation seems to be somewhat better with the colleges.) Either of the 
ptesident’s roles—appointee and voting member of the Regents or chairman 
of the Academic Senate would seem to be enough to all but dominate a 
strong personality, The university president today seems usually to be en- 
meshed in a vast machinery; decisions of necessity tend to be purely ad- 
ministrative or political. 


And yet the emotional need for a strong president persists. Just as on 
the national scene the President remains as the vehicle for the hopes and 
aspirations of the people, despite his steadily decreasing freedom of move- 
ment, so with faculties in times of crisis: the need is for a sanctioned leader 
behind whom all can rally. So I think it was with us anyway. We kept 
hoping the President would do something; we cherished the illusion that 
he was doing something, long after our better judgment should have told 
us that we were asking for the impossible. Our hopes went up or down as 
reports filtered out of the Regents’ meetings that he had been weak or 
strong, had stood up well or poorly. There were efforts to exempt him from 
the skullduggery that was frequently ascribed to “the administration.” In 
short, I think there was a widespread tendency to project onto the President 
imagery of the “good father.” Or, perhaps, somewhat more realistically, on 
the part of some, that of the “elder brother.” The Regents, of course, had 
more or less pre-empted the role of “bad father,” but at times when it ap- 
peared that the President was their ally, he too shared in this projection. I 
would not exclude the possibility that the President stood, in some of our 
minds, as a “mother figure.” This hypothesis might, as a matter of fact, 
help explain the persistent hope and belief that the President could somehow 
intercede with the Regents, or take some sort of lead in the struggle for 
democratic rights. Perhaps our training in American culture was such that 
it was difficult to believe that mother could get nowhere with father or 
would not sooner or later speak up for idealism. The precise nature of 
the imagery would, of course, make little difference; the point is that in our 
somewhat regressed state, deeper emotional trends influenced the role re- 
quirements made upon others and distorted our perceptions of them, thus 
interfering palpably with the effective pursuit of our purpose. 


What “public opinion” is—what “the people” think or will do—is, I 
suppose, always an excellent screen for projection, In the present instance 
it was generally assumed that the public would feel little sympathy for our 
cause, and in a sense this was correct, for within two years the voters of the 
state were to support a loyalty oath rather overwhelmingly. But this does not 
mean that we had any special insight into the workings of the public mind, 
or that we—many of us—were not right for the wrong reasons. In general, I 
think we committed the unpardonable political error of over-estimating pop- 
ular information and under-estimating popular intelligence. For tactical rea- 
sons, no effort was made to carry the issue to the public until very late in 
the day; and then rather gingerly, cautiously, defensively. “Don’t make any 
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public statements” became an almost daily warning to non-signers; there was 
the implied danger that if they sounded off about democratic rights the people 
would think they were Communists. Yet, so complete was our pre-occupation 
with the dispute, we tended unconsciously to assume that others knew about 
it too. In my own experience I never encountered anyone outside the academic 
community who had more than the vaguest notion of what the dispute was 
about, but who could not be brought to see, after five minutes explanation, 


the justice of our cause, (This is not to say, of course, that he would have 
voted on our side). 


As members of the academic profession we permit ourselves, from time 
to time, a certain measure of contempt for other people, not so much for 
the “mass” of people, as for the semi-educated, perhaps especially for the 
alumni—the products of our work!—who do most to determine policy in 
our country. We thus have reason to suppose that the feeling is mutual. And 
we are well aware, from both subjective and objective evidence, of a tradi- 
tional hostility toward “teacher”. These things, combined with such know- 
ledge as we had about the general climate of opinion, were enough to make 
us suspect general disapproval. Once a man had fully identified himself with 
the opposition to the oath he felt himself to be in the role of a non-con- 
formist, so far as the general public was concerned. The tendency toward 
contempt was now reinforced, for it served as a mechanism of defense. 


As evidence that unwarranted assumptions about public disapproval ac- 
tually injured our cause I may cite the following. Lawyers on our faculty 
spoke frequently in our meetings, and almost always, it semed to me, to the 
effect that we would not stand a chance in court—and especially not if we 
stood on constitutional grounds. Now since our state constitution says clearly 
that the university shall be kept free of political influence and that there shall 
be no oath of office other than the long-standing constitutional one, the clear 
implication was that the court would somehow be guided by a prevalent 
public opinion. When the appellate court decided for the faculty, and with a 
clear stand on constitutional ground, the lawyers had no recourse but to say 
it was a poor decision from a legal point of view. But the damage had been 
done. The persistent thought that we had no chance in court had a depressing 
effect upon morale. 


I am not saying that an all-out campaign of publicity could have won 
the day (though I keep thinking of how the Alien and Sedition Laws were 
repealed) ; but it does seem that we worried ourselves more than was neces- 
sary with our imagery of the general public, and that we expressed less faith 
in democracy than is healthy. 


It is remarkable how little, in the various discussions of the California 
dispute, has been said about the students. One might suppose that in a study 
of a University community, students would have a very important role. Ac- 
tually, in the California incident student opinion counted not at all. If the 
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student was a teaching or research assistant and so had to sign the oath, he was 
lost in the shuffle; his, so to speak, was a second class conscience. Perhaps, this 
is a reflection of the tendency in our culture to prolong adolescence, and to 
regard college students as in no important sense grown up. Our students, 
like most, were either somewhat radical or generally passive, that is to say, 
conservative, The best ones, that is, those in whom we could see something 
of ourselves, were, of course, more on the radical side. They, therefore, re- 
presented those parts of our personality that urged us to do something bold 
and foolish—and noble. They made us anxious. They had, of course, to be 
held in check, less they arouse anger in the “bad regents” or timidity in 
the “good ones.” Naturally, they made many of us wonder whether we were 
being true to ourselves. 


Changes in the Individual 


We may now turn to consider briefly some effects of changes in the 
community upon the internal structure of the individual. The outstanding 
fact about a special oath is that it necessarily creates a conflict of conscience 
both in those who take it and in those who do not, This was pointed out 
to us at our first meeting by a European colleague who had witnessed the 
destruction of the German and Italian universities—very largely with the 
use of oaths—under Hitler and Mussolini. In our case a number of people 
signed the oath more or less right away. There were various reasons. Some 
regarded it as “Just a piece of paper,” some sympathized with the Regents’ 
action, some—perhaps most—thought with good reason that economic sanc- 
tions would be immediate, some, in the general confusion of that first sum- 
mer, thought that the Academic Senate had officially approved the oath. When 
it became clear that the faculty, as an organized body, was going to make 
an issue of it, these men were immediately divided within themselves. On 
the one hand, there were the demands of loyalty to one’s colleagues, and on 
the other, the need to justify one’s action or to uphold the principles that had 
led to signing the oath. Some warded off guilt feelings by working long and 
hard to effect the repeal of the oath and by supporting their non-siging col- 
leagues to the end; others, though working for repeal of the oath, were 
perhaps over-eager for a settlement, and thus too ready to compromise the 
principles which others were upholding; still other—relatively few, I think, 
repressed the guilt feelings and grew increasingly impatient with uncom- 
promising colleagues; at least one went over completely to the Regents, 
writing a letter to show his solidarity with them and his rejection of the 
faculty position. 


Non-signers of the oath had, I think, during the first months of the contro- 
versy a relatively easier time of it. They had the satisfaction of having taken a 
conscientious position in defense of traditional principles of freedom, and 
they had the support not only of their most highly respected colleagues but 
of the voting majority in the Academic Senate. But as time went on their 
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position became increasingly difficult. As the Academic Senate began voting 
in favor of compromises with the Regents, non-signers began to find them- 
selves not only without the full support of their official body, but actually 
divided among themselves. After the Academic Senate had voted, when the 
dispute was about nine months old, to uphold the Regents’ policy excluding 
Communists from positions in the University, thus giving up the principles 
of “no political test” and “no guilt by association” (in the belief that this 
would end the controversy), those individuals who still felt bound to stand 
on these principles found themselves in dissent not only from the Regents 
but from the great majority of their own colleagues. And even those who 
preferred to remain uncompromising with respect to the principle that only 
teachers may judge the competence of teachers, or who had other good 
reasons for not signing the oath, found themselves becoming increasingly 
isolated from the larger academic community, At times when some particular 
strategy or some particular compromise was being urged by the leadership 
of the Senate, the appeal to the non-signers was on the basis of faculty unity 
or “love of the university,” i.e., signing the oath at a particular time, it was 
urged, would spare the university the worst damage. Here then, there was 
conflict between the demands of individual conscience or, as some would 
have it, pride, and the need for conformity with the immediate and highly 
valued group. In other words the non-signer was forced to wonder whether 
in insisting on the luxury of a clear individual conscience he was not letting 
his colleagues down. 


We might say, then, that both signers and non-signers suffered from 
moral insupport. (It might be inserted here that the distinction between 
signers and non-signers should not be over-drawn, Whether or not a person 
signed the oath, and when, was a function of many factors; not least, econo- 
mic ones. Hence, when it comes to assigning virtue, as you and I would 
conceive it today, the signer-non-signer dimension would be far from a 
complete guide. What mattered most psychologically, as it seemed, was 
whether or not—and the degree to which—a person was allied in spirit with 
the non-signers.) A!most everybody involved, let us say, suffered moral in- 
support; and I think we may say that in almost everybody changes—conflict 
or splitting—in internal object or agency followed immediately upon, and 
were determined by, conflict and splitting in the surrounding community. 


We are, of course, accustomed to the idea that the establishment of a 
strong conscience requires a long series of reinforcements by external agencies; 
which reinforcements presumably decrease in importance as the individual 
matures. Many of us, however, have not been accustomed to paying much 
attention to the continuous reliance of the more or less mature and enlight- 
ened conscience upon external reinforcing agencies. Perhaps in times of rela- 
tive social stability the phenomenon is not easy to observe; and it is rare 
that we have the opportunity to observe what happens under social disorgan- 
ization, In recent years we have been much enlightened, I think, by the 
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observations made within the concentration camps, by Bettelheim and others. 
The author of Dungeon Democracy, for example, remarks that men whose 
nations were still fighting in the war stood up better, in the concentration 
amp, then men whose nations had gone down through occupation or internal 
collapse. In the present instance, I think the same processes were at work, 
though in a situation far less extreme. 


But we seem hardly to have accounted in full for the sericus internal dis- 
turbances that occurred. The split within the faculty community was the 
more serious for the individual the more exclusively he had come to rely on 
that community, And such reliance was made necesary for most, it seemed, 
not only because they were opposing the authority of the Regents but 
because of the disapproval, real or imagined, of the public at large. It was 
probably this latter, as much as anything, that threatened one’s identity as a 
professor; and if one’s professional colleagues were going to be divided and 
therefore weak where could strength be found? I am afraid that today the 
first question the typical professor asks himself in a moral crisis is: what 
ate the others going to do? 


Can we in this day and age conceive of an individual conscience that is 
both enlightened and so firmly internalized that it can endure without external 
support? Can we without resorting to the concepts of psychopathology? I 
should doubt it. The present episode did not provide a crucial test of this 
question, and let us hope that we never see the experiment undertaken. There 
were, as we have seen, men and women who held out against the oath despite 
the power of the Regents, the disapproval—real or imaged—of the general 
public, the impatience of the faculty leadership, and even the solicitous 
urgings of respected colleagues. But they were not, I think, without external 
support. They had each other, they had staunch friends outside the university, 
they had the support—and knowledge of the hopes and expectations—of col- 
leagues at other universities and colleges; they, in many cases, had their 
wives or husbands, and they had the remembered promptings of admired 
figures in more remote times and places. Last ditch non-signers sometimes 
joked among themselves about the interesting psychological study they as a 
group would make. But I am not aware that this needed research was ever 
undertaken. One hypothesis may be suggested: that they were all in some 
sense inner directed, to use David Riesman’s term. And another thing: I 
think most still had roots in some other community or culture than mid- 
century Berkeley; some had not been at Berkeley long enough to become fully 
integrated into the university community, others perhaps were just not al- 
together capable of being integrated. There was also the factor of having 
other identities besides that of university professor. And finally there was 
the factor of knowledge, at least a sense of familiarity with what was going 
on, than which there is no greater supporter of the ego; this, it seems safe to 


4 Burney, C. Dungeon Democracy. New York: Sloan and Pearce, 1946. 
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Say, was greater on the average in this group than in the faculty at large. Per. 
haps it was not so much knowledge as an irresistable impulse to take an analy. 
tic view of things. One professor, who has published a statement about the 
controversy and his position in it, lists among his reasons for not signing the 
oath his curiosity about what would happen to him. 


On the whole, it seems to me, the events I have described lend support 
to those theorists who have sought to conceptualize the internal community, 
the personality, in terms that could also be applied to the external community. 
You will have noticed some attempts at this kind of thinking in this paper. 


Since in taking an oath, if one does so seriously and willingly, one gives 
over part of his individual conscience to those who require the oath, it follows 
that one is not the same afterward; one has introjected a new object; and it 
is reasonable to say that that agency, group or institution 7s conscience, and 
it is not so important any longer to say whether it is inside or outside the 
individual. The Regents, for those who opposed them, were clearly an ex- 
ternal persecutor, but since response to them depended on how they were 
perceived, and how they were perceived depended on what was projected onto 
them, one might say that the external persecutor was also inside the pet- 
sonality. I needn’t remind you of the projected father, mother, and sibling 
imagery, or of the spirited students who had to be responded to as if they 
were some of our own impulses. And as we have just seen, the “good con- 
science” which could make us joyful or depressed, depending on whether we 
felt it was for us or against us, tended more and more as the pressure in- 
creased to find residence in external representatives. 


Just one more example. The Year of the Oath reports many instances of 

. Suspicion—founded and unfounded—among the opponents of the oath. This 
suspicion centered mainly on colleagues or members of the administration 
who might have ‘“‘gone over to the enemy” or who seemed not to be doing 
their part in the struggle aithough they appeared to be friends. Now, in so 
far as a man had tendencies to defection which he could not accept in himself 
he would be disposed to see such tendencies in others. Thus, one might say, 
if there had been no traitors it might well have been necessary to invent them, 
But there were traitors. As one colleague pointed out, “You can’t call it 
paranoia when one’s suspicions are in accordance with the fact.” But you 
can say that the presence of real external traitors made the internal one the 
more difficult to manage, and that the amount of hostility directed to the 
external traitor depended in part on the strength of this internal “bad object.” 


I still say it is difficult to apply these concepts in the analysis of ordinary 
human relations, or to human relations in ordinary times. Surely they would 
never have been thought of had their creators studied only smoothlv function- 
ing adult communities. It is in children that the boundaries between the inner 
and the outer worlds are vague and highly permeable; in children, and in 
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men who have been so reduced by real pressure that modes of reaction 
appropriate to childhood begin to make their appearance on the scene. 


The Year of the Oath is replete with slightly apologetic references to 
our lapses in judgment, our inability to think clearly. In my opinion, it is 
not too much to say that at times we went so far as to take over the methods 
of “the enemy”—the Regents. This was particularly apparent in faculty de- 
mands for unity—no matter what the basis—and in the arrangement by which 
our Committee on Privilege and Tenure was to get men to “tell their brothers 
what they would not tell their father.” Psychoanalytic theory, like the Greeks, 
has a name for this: identification with the aggressor, It seems pretty clear 
that this process was at work. But it must also be borne in mind that as 
the professor behaved more like the administration and the administration 
more like the Regents and the Regents more like the politburo the similarities 
in behavior may have been due to similarities in the stimulus situation. Still, 
I think Thomas Mann was right! The worst evil of totalitarianism is that it 
forces its victims to adopt its methods. 


Conclusion 


I shall close with a comment about the role of social science and of 
psychology in matters such as the loyalty oath controversy. At one point in 
the struggle, when the faculty was rather desperately engaged, a colleague 
proposed a novel strategy. Everybody would sign the oath except two or three 
“honorary non-signers,” men of great distinction and unquestioned ideological 
purity. This would rob the Regents of numerous attractive victims and offer 
them, if they held their ground, only the most unpalatable fare. 


This strategy was not only very clever; it had a fascinating conspiratorial 
quality. But it was hooted down by the assembled non-signers. “Why,” they 
asked, “if we cannot, because of principle, sign the oath for the Regents, 
should we sign it for the sake of this dubious strategy?” Later, of course, 
many of these same non-signers were to be forced to accept the principle 
implicit in this strategy—the principle that it is all right to sacrifice a few 
individual consciences for the good of the group. As I have said, however, 
this principle was rejected by the faculty in the end. 


Now, what I wonder is whether it was more than an accident that the 
man who proposed this strategy was a social scientist. I wonder, indeed, if 
we do not see here a weak spot in the social science outlook, the spot where 
regression begins when pressure is applied. Social science easily acquires the 
habit of considering individuals as members of groups; it frequently seems 
to argue that individuals should lose themselves in groups; how often will 
it end by casually sacrificing a few individuals for the sake of the group? 


Social science is never completely detached from value. It is perfectly 
proper to ask how social science might be instrumental in the realization of 
democratic values. But I would suggest that we pay at least as much attention 
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to the values as to the instruments. It is all right for the social scientist to 
ask how a university might rid itself of a loyalty oath. (it is not all right for 
social science to lend itself to those who wish to impose one. This would be 
to say not only that science has nothing to do with value but that science has 
no interest in humanity.) But suppose we have accepted the task of countering 
by scientific means the attacks upon the universities, We should strive, it 
seems to me, to include within our considerations the broadest possible context 
of values; human affairs being, to say the least, very complex, we as social 
scientists have to be very careful lest in our efforts to achieve by the means 
of science a particular end we do not endanger, or impair, other values which 
have some necessary, if obscure, relation to our means. Events such as the 
loyalty oath controversy offer great opportunities for observations i medias 
res. But they do not favor the detachment that is necessary. The next time 
a situation such as that which prevailed in Berkeley in June 1949 seems about 
to develop, a team of social scientists, not attached to the university in ques- 
tion and with ample foundation support, should appear on the scene im- 
mediately. They would not, of course, be unconcerned about the outcome; but 
they would view matters in the largest perspective, entertaining a great 
variety of hypotheses, including outrageous ones. In our situation such 
scientists might have asked, for example, whether individual liberty might 
not have been better preserved had there been no organized opposition to 


the oath at all. Their answer would probably have been in the negative—but 
there is no certainty. 


As for the role of psychology—it would be out of keeping with the whole 
spirit and direction of this paper if I did not conclude by saying that psy- 
chology can make its major contribution, not by planning an over-all strategy, 
but by recognizing, and pointing out, those instances in which reaction systems 
brought over from infancy intrude themselves, to interfere with the best 
laid plans of normally reasonable men. 
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Student Opinion on Issues of 
Academic Freedom 


Herbert Stember 


Character of Student Surveys 


Expressions of student opinion on academic freedom must be interpreted 
in a somewhat different framework than opinions solicited in cross-sectional 
studies. In the first place, they have a certain provincial character, for when 


"|students have voiced opinions on such problems the focus has largely been 


directed toward local campus problems, Even when the issues have been 
phrased in general terms, the assumption seems warranted that the frame of 
reference of the respondent is far more specific than in nation-wide polls on 
similar issues. 


Consideration of spontaneous expression of student opinion immediately 
emphasizes this point. While, for example, the Berkeley campus was highly 
agitated over the loyalty oath, other campuses saw few protest meetings on 
the issue or any indication that students in general felt the situation in Cali- 
fornia was their problem. This “localism” in student opinion, although 
perhaps seeming too obvious to mention, has special consequences for the 
interpretation of such opinions. First of all, it means that we must exercise 
aution in generalizing such findings keyond the specific situation. Secondly, 
however, it means that the opinions expressed probably have greater structure, 
1 closer relationship to behavior, and in general more ‘‘meaning” than we 
are usually willing to attribute to discrete opinions on abstract issues solicited 
by polling methods. 


This is simply another instance of the general point that expressions of 
opinion rooted in concrete experience in a specific situation are different 
from those on issues in which the respondents have no felt involvement, re- 
gardless of the manner in which the questions may be formally phrased. 


Both studies of student attitudes toward academic freedom reported so 
far reflect this concern with local issues. Wilner and Fearing in 1949 and 
Lipset in 1950 polled California students on attitudes toward the loyalty oath, 
the first study being conducted at UCLA and the second at Berkeley.1 In 


1 Daniel Wilner and Franklin Fearing, ‘The Structure of Opinion: A ‘Loyalty Oath’ 
Poll,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 1950-51, 14, 729-744; and S. M. Lipset, “Opinion 
Formation in a Crisis Situation,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 1953, 17, 20-46. 
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both the focus was on attitudinal determinants rather than on marginal 
attitudes and opinions on the loyalty oath were the central concern. 


The main findings of these studies with regard to the correlates of atti- 
tudes do not concern us here. Of chief interest is the finding at both UCLA 
and Berkeley of a majority of students opposed to the loyalty oath. Other 
findings of a more general nature will be considered below after a discussion 
of the most recent poll, one taken at Columbia in May of this year. In this 
survey, the main objective was to determine the attitude of students toward 
Congressional investigation of college faculties, and related issues. 


The Columbia Survey 


The survey was undertaken by the Columbia University Student Council, 
an official body whose central function is “to act as a sounding board for 
student opinion’”.? The poll itself was a somewhat controversial issue. The 
administration, while making no move to prevent it, would not give it 
official assistance. Two important units at Columbia categorically refused to 
permit the poll-takers to enter their classrooms—Teachers College and the 
New York School of Social Work. Since it was planned to administer the 
survey in classes this meant the omission of students at these two schools 
from participation. Likewise, students at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons had to be excluded because classes there had already terminated by the 
time the poll was taken. 


All in all, 565 questionnaires were obtained from 50 classes in 15 different 
schools and faculties at the university. 


The number of students sampled from each unit was in proportion to 
the number of such students in the total universe being sampled. In order 
to secure random distribution, classes were selected randomly from the 
announcements of each school or faculty and all students in the selected 
classes given questionnaires. Enough classes were taken so that the necessary 
minimum number from each unit could be secured. Questionnaires were 
then discarded randomly to obtain the correct proportion from each unit. 
The questions were pretested and revised and approved by the Council before 
administration. Student volunteers acted as polltakers. 


Although it was realized that from a strictly sampling point of view the 
selection of every wth name from the student roster would have been prefera- 
ble, it was felt that other considerations were more important, particularly the 


2 The survey was conducted by Kathleen Burge and Ann Chapman, the two repre- 
sentatives on the Council from the Graduate Faculty of Political Science. The au- 
thor acted as adviser. 

8 The following units were included: Columbia College, Barnard, School of Gen- 
eral Studies, Law, Business, Engineering, Architecture, Pharmacy, Optometry, Pub- 
lic Health, International Affairs, Library Science and the Graduate Faculties of 
Philosophy, Pure Science and Political Science. 
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time factor, The survey committee felt that it was most important to secure 
all questionnaires within one week, since the situation on the campus was 
fuid. An editorial in the campus paper or a new pronouncement by a 
university official, it was felt, might introduce artifactual differences between 
eatly and late interviews, if the interview period were extensive.* Clearly, 
opinion in such situations is partially shaped by events and the occurrence 
of any relevant incident could sharply alter opinions, possibly invalidating 
the comparability of questionnaires secured early and late in the survey. 


One limitation of the Columbia study was the omission of background 
material from the questionnaire. The ballot contained only the questions, for 
the project was conceived strictly as a vote rather than as a complex study. 
While other questions could have been asked, the committee decided to keep 
the time required for the administration of the questionnaire to ten minutes, 
so as not to infringe seriously on class time and possibly inconvenience the 
instructors (whose permission was required to conduct the poll in classes). 


Attitude Toward Congressional Investigations 


At the time of the Columbia survey several Congressional committees were 
at work around the nation’s campuses, calling suspected faculty members for 
investigation, While they had not yet visited Columbia, they had encamped 
for a period at Harvard and other nearby schools. At Columbia, under a 
new university policy, Dr. Gene Weltfish, of the Anthropology Department, 
had been dropped from the staff and many student groups saw this action 
as political discrimination. The committee decided to ask, first of all, “Do 
you believe that the issue of whether there are Communists on the faculties 
of American universities is sufficient to warrant investigation?” Secondly, 
students were asked, “In principle, do you believe that Congressional com- 
mittees should investigate the political views and affiliations of faculty mem- 
bers?” It was felt that students might not object to the idea of such investiga- 
tions while still condemning the tactics used by the current committees. 


While half the students thought the issue worth investigating, results 
showed that they condemned both the principle of congressional investiga- 
tions and the present investigations overwhelmingly.’ About three quarters 
of the sample disapproved on each question, with an average of about 7 per 
cent no opinion. We may conclude that opposition at Columbia to con- 
gressional investigation is not only based on a dislike of the tactics of current 


4 The length of the interviewing period in both California studies seems to this 
writer to be a limiting factor in the interpretation of results. Lipset does not con- 
sider this problem in his analysis, while Wilner and Fearing actually report some 
differences between early and late interviews, which however they attribute more 
to the differences between early and late respondents than to the nature of inter- 
vening events. 

5 Actual questions asked and exact percentages may be found in the Columbia Spec- 
tator, Vol. XCVII, No. 112, May 11, 1953. 
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committees, but represents a rejection of the entire idea of Congressional 
assumption of such powers. 


The fact that only about half the students rejected the necessity for in. 
vestigations generally may well reflect the feeling that any such investigations 
should be undertaken by the University administration, the faculty or some 
other agency of the school itself. 


An issue which made its appearance on the campus prior to the poll was 
the question of administration cooperation with congressional committees, 
Two university Deans publicly took opposing viewpoints on the voluntary 
submission of student records to such committees. Asked whether adminis. 
trators at Columbia should make student records available to congressional 
committees, students again voted “no”—two thirds being opposed to the 
idea and only one quarter endorsing such action. 


Two questions on the student poll dealt with the appropriate position to 
be taken by the University in the case of teachers called for investigation. 
Previously Harvard had set up a legal board to advise teachers concerning 
their rights before congressional committees, and a similar beard had been 
proposed at Columbia, only to be rejected by the administration. In the poll, 
students, however, voted strongly in favor of setting up such a board, about 
two thirds endorsing the idea. Opinion on this issue was less well-structured, 
however, fifteen per cent giving no opinion on this question compared to 
an average no opinion vote of about half that amount on the other questions, 


Perhaps the most central issue investigated by the poll was the position 
to be taken by the university in the event a teacher refused to testify before 
a congressional committee. 


On this question the university administration had spoken out clearly, 
only a few weeks earlier. President Kirk had declared that when teachers 
refused to testify before congressional committees on the grounds of possible 
self-incrimination their employment at Columbia should be reconsidered. 


Now this position represents a fairly mild view compared with actions 
taken elsewhere. It had never been suggested that such teachers should be 
fired without being given an opportunity to be heard in their own defense. 
On the other hand, the sole reason for reconsideration of a teacher's employ- 
ment was to be his refusal to testify before a congressional committee, quite 
apart from his record at the university. 


It seems most significant that even the mild action suggested by the 
President was turned down by the students voting in the poll. The students 
were asked: “When a teacher under Congressional investigation for his 
political views and affiliations refuses to testify on the grounds of self- 
incrimination, do you think such refusal should lead to reconsideration of 
his employment at Columbia?” While ten per cent were undecided, a 
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majority (51 per cent) felt that refusal to testify on grounds of self- 
incrimination should not lead to reconsideration of the teacher’s employment 
at Columbia. 


Criteria for Retention of Teachers 


The poll also attempted to ascertain student feeling on the criteria for 
determining teaching fitness. The issue was posed to students in two ways; 
first of all as to whether a teacher’s “political views and affiliations” should 
be taken into account or “only his teaching competence”. Here again the 
students accepted the latter view—a majority (57 per cent) rejected the 
idea that a teacher’s political views and affiliations should be considered in 
judging his fitness to teach, Secondly, the students at Columbia turned down 
the idea that any Communist on the faculty should be discharged, a majority 
(56 per cent) selecting the alternative that only those who attempt to 
indoctrinate students should be so treated. (One tenth of those polled also 
were willing to accept those who attempted to indoctrinate.) Apparently in 
this campus situation, the students have little fear of Communist teachers 
per se. 


The results of the Columbia student poll, as a whole, indicate strong 
support for academic freedom on the Columbia campus and an emphatic 
rejection of Congressional investigations into the nation’s colleges. 


Comparisons with California Surveys 


While the California students concentrated on the issue of the loyalty 
oath, both also included expression of opinion on the employment of Com- 
munist teachers on the faculty. In all three studies, despite the differences 
between them, one finding is consistent. Only a minority of students categori- 
cally oppose the employment of Communists on the faculties. The percentages 
vaty depending on the phrasing of the question and the number of alterna- 
tives permitted, but in no case do a majority approve firing of Communist 
teachers. 


It will be recalled that the three student studies were carried out on 
different campuses, in different years and with different procedures. The 
fact that in all three the same sentiment emerges on the only issue which was 
common to all three surveys indicates that, on this one issue, we may have a 
fairly general expression of student opinion. 


Looking at the results of campus surveys to date, it seems that to the 
extent that these campuses are typical, students constitute a segment of the 
population far less prone to accept anti-communist hysteria than the popula- 
tion as a whole, and less disposed to accept the imposition of standards of 
ideology or behavior by government authority. Above all, the right of an in- 
structor to believe whatever he wishes and nevertheless continue to teach in 
his special field of competence seems clearly affirmed by a very special kind 
of authority—those toward whom his teaching efforts are directed. 
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Academic Freedom in a Climate of Insecurity: 
Some Perspectives 


M. Brewster Smith 


The strand that binds the foregoing contributions together is their con- 
cern, from one perspective or another, with the present critical phase in the 
history of American colleges and universities, in which the ideal of academic 
freedom is under serious attack, Much more than academic freedom, is, of 
course, in jeopardy. In his remarks at the University of Notre Dame, George 
F. Kennan, former United States Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., gave a 
classic statement of the nature of the threat: 


[The forces in American society of which Kennan is speaking] all march, in 
one way or another, under the banner of an alarmed and exercised anti-Communism— 
but an anti-Communism of a quite special variety, bearing an air of excited discovery 
and proprietorship, as though no one had ever known before that there was a Commu- 
nist danger, as though no one had ever thought about it and taken its measure, as though 
it had all begun about the year 1945, and these people were the first to learn of it.... 
[The people who manifest these forces] distort and exaggerate the dimensions of the 
problem with which they profess to deal. They confuse internal and external aspects 
of the Communist threat . . . . And having thus incorrectly stated the problem, it is 
no wonder that these people consistently find the wrong answers. They tell us to re- 
move our eyes from the constructive and positive purposes and to pursue with fanati- 
cism the negative and vindictive ones. They sow timidity where there should be 
boldness; fear where there should be serenity; suspicion where there should be con- 
fidence and generosity . . . . In these forces I have spoken about, it seems to me 
that I detect a conscious rejection and ridicule of intellectual effort and distinction .... 

It may not seem to many of us too dangerous that we should all live, dress, 
hear, and read substantially alike. But we forget how easily this uniformity of 
thought and habit can be exploited, when the will to exploit it is there . . . . There 
is a real and urgent danger here for any one who values the right to differ from 
others in any manner whatsoever, be it in his interests or his associations or his faith. 

The forces of intolerance and demagoguery are greedy forces, and unrestrained. 
There is no limit to their ambitions or their impudence. They contain within them- 
selves no mechanism of self-control. 


It is no accident that these forces see an adversary in the liberal spirit of 
higher education. 

In this broader context, what is this freedom that members of the 
academic community cherish and the forces of Malarkeyism so distrust? 
1 “Communism and Conformity,” excerpts from an address delivered by Mr. Kennan 

at a University of Notre Dame Convocation on May 15, 1953, as reported in the 
New York Herald Tribune, May 20, 1953. 
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Much has been written in attempts to define its essence, its limits, its 
balancing responsibilities. Perhaps it would not be too inaccurate to say 
hat it is with the freedom to do their proper jobs—as teachers, scholars, and 
scientist-—that people in the colleges and universities are concerned. For 
the teacher, this includes freedom to stimulate growth, curiosity, inventive- 
ness, intellectual integrity on the part of the student as best he knows how. 
For the scholar or scientist, whose source and principal habitat in America 
is the university, it means freedom to pursue knowledge within the in- 
trinsic bounds set by his subject matter and his conscience as an investigator, 
unhampered by extrinsic considerations of authority, convention, or popular 
prejudice. On both counts, this freedom has much to do with maintaining 
the spark of inventiveness of which Dean Melby speaks. 


Some Historical Perspective 


Since the tradition of the self-governing community of scholars was 
born in the late Middle Ages with the university itself, it is easy to forget 
that academic freedom in the sense in which we now see it under threat is 
neither very old nor very deeply established. In his informative article, 
Drever has noted that the British university acquired its present stature only 
in the Nineteenth Century; the earlier classical and ecclesiastical tradition had 
lacked the intellectual ferment that we are likely to see as the most valued 
aspect of academic freedom, One must remember that when British science 
was emerging in the Seventeenth Century with the founding of the Royal 
Society, the universities had no part in the process. 


And if one turns to America, it is only yesterday that higher education 
was largely a function of church-administered colleges, in which the limits 
of freedom were narrow and sharply defined. While the intellectual and 
religious awakening of Nineteenth Century New England loosened the ties 
of religious orthodoxy in a number of the older institutions, the small church- 
dominated school persisted as a major force into the recent past. Meanwhile, 
the development of mass higher education was set in motion with the estab- 
lishment of the land-grant colleges and other publically supported universities. 
The achievement, in a steadily increasing flood of American youth into 
college, was unprecedented and immense. But the public support, the ex- 
pectations of the students, and even to a large degree the pretensions of 
the faculties of state institutions, lay primarily in the direction of the broadly 
vocational training that as Hyman and Sheatsley note is still seen by the 
majority of the public as the principal function of institutions of higher 
education. Mass education as liberal education, and liberal education as the 
foundation of democratic citizenship, remain more ideals of the educator than 
goals of the supporting public or realities in the educational scene. 


But it is in the tradition of liberal education that academic freedom 
becomes most meaningful. It is liberal education that can generate ideas that 
are dangerous to complacency. And it is liberal education that is capable of 
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enlisting in its fervent defense persons whose minds were opened in the 
classroom, library, and laboratory, not to revert to comfortable closure at 
graduation. That the reality falls short of this ideal is attested by the 
stereotype of the organized alumni, on whom faculties seem often to look 
with a mixture of pity and terror. 


The pace-setters in American higher education have tended to be institu- 
tions that draw much of their strength from a social and economic elite, 
institutions that have sought, to be sure, to broaden their base with scholar. 
ships and recruitment policies, but are related most closely in their sources of 
both students and finance to a fairly narrow segment of American society. 
The ideal of a liberal education, and the climate of academic freedom which 
is necessary for its realization, are perhaps most firmly established in these 
institutions, which in their elite features are more analagous than other 
American colleges to the British universities described by Drever. Their 
security in this tradition may have a similar base to that implied by Drever 
for their British counterparts: since they deal with the elite rather than with 
the public at large, the public need not concern itself too seriously with 
them, while they can count on the assured support of the elite groups to 
whose education they have notably contributed. 


From these centers of intellectual diffusion, the twin ideals of liberal 
education and of academic freedom have permeated to varying degree the 
institutions of mass higher education, in which uneasy compromises have 
often been struck with the goals of vocational preparation that remain primary 
with their sources of public support. It is the latter institutions that are most 
vulnerable to pressure—from legislatures, from publically appointed regents, 
from taxpayers, from narrowly trained alumni—toward the more restricted 
conception of their function that would offer no conceivable challenge to the 
status quo. It is perhaps because of the much greater possible influence of 
these mass institutions, like that of the public schools generally, that real 
freedom for them is likely to be regarded as a dangerous luxury by the timid 
and the selfish who fear ideas because they expect any change that they 
may bring will be for the worse, as well as by the uninformed who have 
caught no glimpse of a more challenging possibility. 


I have seriously oversimplified this brief review, and its matter is doubt- 
less familiar to all. All the same, the story is one that I think we tend to 
forget when in the heat of argument we talk of academic freedom as an 
inalienable right newly jeopardized. Academic freedom would seem rather 
to be an ideal that has rarely been fully realized, one that is part of a con- 
ception of education that, has been only very partially assimilated in the 
great American experiment with educational opportunity for all. This does 
not mean that it is less to be prized; nor, on the other hand, that the 
present threats are to be discounted as a mere continuation of an endemic 
condition. It does seem to mean, however, that great patience is required of 
the defenders of academic freedom; that we should not be too readily shocked 
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by the findings summarized by Hyman and Sheatsley; that, in a word, we 
are most likely to advance our ideals when we do not wishfully confound them 
with reality. 


The Climate of Thought 


The development of American education provides part of the context for 
understanding the present predicament of academic freedom. Another essential 
part is the general climate of thought about civil liberties, on which Hyman 
and Sheatsley marshall much of the available evidence. Academic freedom 
thrives in an atmosphere in which it is taken for granted that good ideas will 
prevail in a kind of free market of the intellect. In contrast is the assumption, 
evidenced by near-magical conceptions of propaganda and “brain washing”, 
that evil ideas, or at any rate, Communist ideas, are so inherently seductive 
that the only defense against them is censorship and exclusion. As Hyman 
and Sheatsley observe, there has been all too little research on the climate of 
opinion. We have indications, in keeping with impressions from our everyday 
experience, that in response to external threats first from the fascist powers 
and then from behind the Iron Curtain a trend has resulted toward greater 
readiness to impose restrictions and away from confidence in the inherent 
safeguards of democratic processes. But we have no satisfactory baseline from 
which to appraise the present; we do not know the characteristic level of 
support that the American people have traditionally given to the democratic 
ideal, sufficient support, after all, for American democracy to thrive in spite 
of imperfections. Nor do we have before us comparable data for Great 
Britain to relate to the firmer position of academic freedom that Drever 
describes for that country. 


The data assembled by Hyman and Sheatsley point unambiguously to 
one incidental but important fact. From the time of the first national polls— 
historically recent, but nevertheles antedating both “hot” and “cold” wars 
and reaching back to depression days—majority opinion has tended to regard 
Communism as outside the pale of conventional civil liberties. Rightly or 
wrongly, intolerance of Communism has been an enduring part of the climate 
of opinion, and the recent panic concern with domestic Communism, includ- 
ing alleged Communists in the universities, has only accentuated the picture. 
It would evidently be mistaken to expect much flexibility in the public’s 
image of the Communist evil, though there have doubtless been striking 
changes in its salience. 


Institutional Factors 


Professor Drever’s account of the way in which institutional arrangements 
for the administration and public financing of British higher education pro- 
vide safeguards against arbitrary interference reminds us of the importance of 
institutional factors in creating a setting in which academic freedom can 
thrive. The other articles do not provide a parallel account for American 
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universities; their greater number and variety would make any such descrip. 
tion exceedingly complex. That the picture would include major contrasts 
with the one outlined by Drever is evident in Sanford’s portrayal of the 
relations between faculty, president, and Regents in the California oath 
controversy. The British universities offer no strict analogue to either of the 
two latter elements in the California dramatis personnae. The question of 
what institutional arrangements within the framework of American society 
are compatible with and conducive to the flourishing of academic freedom 
is simply noted here as an important one; it is a topic on which the sociologist 
should have a potential contribution. 


The Academic Community Under Pressure 


In his discussion of faculty response at Berkeley to the oath controversy, 
Sanford has given us the benefit of insightful participant observation of a 
sort that for obvious reasons too rarely finds its way into print. While the 
case that he describes is historically unique, he analyzes it in terms that point 
to expected recurrent features in comparable situations; the moral for needed 
further research is obvious. 


The faculty as it emerges in Sanford’s account is all too human; it is 
neither hero nor villain in the tragedy. Rather than finding “authoritarian” 
individuals at the root of the difficulty, he indicates that the situation as it 
became structured brought out submissive authoritarian trends of behavior 
even in persons not unusually predisposed toward such reactions. And as 
these reactions contributed in turn to the development of the situation, it 
unfolded with a dynamic seemingly independent of the individual per- 
sonalities of the faculty members. Indeed, the most obvious line of influence 
in his description runs in the reverse direction: the impact of the situation 
in bringing about regressive changes in the individual. Sanford’s story is 
one of men of good will whose response to threat contributes to their 
undoing. 


One observation that stands out in Sanford’s analysis of the oath con- 
troversy is the part played by projectively distorted perceptions of others’ 
opinions and intentions—in regard to the Regents, the President, and the 
public at large. Wishes, fears, and infantilizing features of the situation 
converged to result in misperceptions by the faculty that were disadvantage- 
ous to the strategy of their cause, One’ may wonder if the sort of data on 
public opinion brought together by Hyman and Sheatsley would have had 
any corrective value. Probably not much; as Sanford says, a subsequent 
referendum proved that the faculty was right in assuming that the Californian 
public would feel little sympathy for their position. If, as he suggests, the 
faculty was right for the wrong reasons, “‘over-estimating popular informa- 
tion and under-estimating popular intelligence,” then the implications of the 
polling data themselves need re-evaluation. To what extent is the unsympa- 
thetic public response the result of sheer ignorance of the workings of 
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universities, correctable if faculties could carry their argument more effectively 
to the public? The existing poll data leave the question open. More adequate 
research might help faculties and administrations maintain a degree of 
realism that is difficult enough to preserve in critical times. 


The simple poll of student opinion reported by Stember, and the parallel 
studies that he cites, do not pretend to give for the student body the sort of 
dynamic analysis that Sanford attempts for the faculty. But in the power. 
structure of American universities, students as such carry little weight; the 
pressure that they can bring to bear is mostly indirect, through their parents, 
the alumni, and other more potent groups. So far as the data go, the findings 
should give encouragement to supporters of academic freedom; they suggest 
that university students, by selection or in response to the educational process, 
favor a freer atmosphere than the public at large believes to be desirable. It 
should be noted, of course, that the Columbia survey like the other two that 
Stember cites was conducted in a metropolitan university of high quality; 
a cross-section of college students generally might respond quite differently. 
To the extent that less fortunately situated students have had more limited 
experience ‘of academic freedom in liberal education, their views would 
not, however, have the same significance as those of the Columbia and 
California students. 


The Need for Research 


The reader of this issue must have repeatedly sensed. the need for major 
research employing the procedures of the social sciences to investigate the 
present pressures toward the restriction of academic freedom. Some of the 
most seriously needed research can begin right at home, on the campuses. 
For virtually nothing is known of the actual effect on teaching and research 
of the current investigations, oaths, and dismissals. Are teachers holding their 
fire? Is there more reticence in the classroom on the part of student and of 
teacher? Without some systematic facts in answer to such questions, we 
hardly know what we have to deal with, Studies in a number of universities 
and colleges following the pattern of the explorations by Jahoda and Cook? 
of the impact of loyalty and security programs on federal government em- 
ployees would be most helpful. Carefully planned studies of critical situations 
—along the lines indicated by Sanford—should not only contribute to general 
knowledge, but suggest ways of turning knowledge to good purpose in de- 
vising ways of escape from the vicious circles of response that can so easily 
become established. 


We need to know more about the special institutional features of American 
higher education, as these stand highlighted, for example, against the con- 
trasting British system. For that matter, we know embarrassingly little about 


2 yng Jahoda and Stuart W. Cook, “Security Measures and Freedom of Thought: 
i By Study of the Impact of Loyalty and Security Programs,” Yale Law 
pt. 1952, 61, 295-333. 
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the educational process itself at the college level, where changes of the most 
far-reaching sort in personality and behavior presumably take place in the 
dooryard of university psychologists. If we had firmer knowledge about the 
educational conditions under which students come to creative maturity, we a 
would be in a better position to encourage and safeguard the ones that are din 
essential. We also need to know more about the climate of thought on civil | yea 
liberties, not just to confirm our hopes or fears, but to provide intelligent Un 
guidance for efforts to counteract the spokesmen of bigotry and reaction, De 
Like any major issue, academic freedom touches on an infinite regress of lie 
related and subsidiary problems. 





vis 

But the never-satisfied need for more knowledge that is the social scien- ir 
tist’s characteristic response to any problem is no reason for academic social | 19 
scientists to forgo or postpone the active defense of their values. It is only | Vi 
common sense for those who have most interest in a value like academic | th 


freedom to stand firm in its defense. | . 
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gan his career in education in 1913 as a high school teacher and principal in Min- 
nesota. Thirty years later, as chancellor of the University of Montana, he was the 
administrator responsible for the higher education of the state of Montana. His 40 
years of teaching experience include positions at Northwestern University and the 
University of Minnesota. A former chairman of the National Commission on the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education of the National Education Association, 
Dean Melby is a member of the board of directors of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. He is the author of “Organization and Administration of Super- 
vision” and co-author of a number of other books. 

M. Brewster Smith, who is also General Editor of this Journal and a member 
of SPSSI Council, has been on the Staff of the Social Science Research Council since 
1952. Prior to joining the SSRC, he was chairman of the Psychology Department at 
Vassar for three years. A collaborator in The American Soldier, he participated in 
the Army research on which this work was based. After the war, he completed graduate 
work at the then new Department of Social Relations at Harvard, where he also 
taught after receiving his doctoral degree. 


Other Contributors 


James Drever, who since 1945 has held the chair of psychology at the University 
of Edinburgh, succeeding his father in that position, is also chairman of the Social 
Sciences Research Centre at Edinburgh and Editor of the British Journal of Psychology 
Monograph Supplements. He studied philosophy and psychology at Edinburgh and 
Cambridge, and held positions as Assistant in Philosophy at Edinburgh from 1934-38, 
and as Lecturer in Philosophy at King’s College, Newcastle, 1938-41. During the war 
he served in the Royal Navy. ; 

Herbert H. Hyman is Associate Professor in the Graduate Department of So- 
ciology at Columbia University and Research Associate of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center. He was Research Director of the recently completed four-year NORC 
study of interviewer effects in public opinion surveys, the findings of which will be > 
published shortly. At the moment he is engaged in beginning a program of research 
into social psychological factors relating to problems of civil liberties. 

R. Nevitt Sanford has been Coordinator of the research and program of the 
Mary Conover Mellon Foundation at Vassar College since 1952. Obtaining his Ph.D. 
in psychology at Harvard, he also received psychoanalytic training at the Boston 
Psychoanalytic Institute (1937-40). He is now on leave as Professor of Psychology at 
the University of California at Berkeley, which he joined in 1940, and as Associate 
Director of the Institute of Personality Assessment and Research. He is co-author of 
The Authoritarian Personality. 

Paul B. Sheatsley has for the past 12 years been Director of the Eastern office 
of the National Opinion Research Center in New York City. He has written widely on 
problems of survey methodology and is on the Executive Council of the American and 
World Associations for Public Opinion Research. 

Herbert Stember, currently on leave from the National Opinion Research Center, 
is teaching fellow on the Graduate Faculty of the New School for Social Research and 
has been analyst and consultant for research projects at Columbia, the New School, 
and American University. While in the armed forces he served with the overseas 
staff of the Research Branch of the Information and Education Division, was editor 
of an army newspaper, and news editor of the American radio station in Naples. He 
has contributed articles on methodology to public opinion journals, and is a co-author 
of the forthcoming volume on interviewer effects in public opinion surveys. 
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Letter From the Editor 


Four issues ago, a notice was printed in this space inviting readers to 
send in their comments and criticisms on current issues of the Journal. The 
response has been overwhelming by its absence. It seems, then, up to the 
Editor to try to initiate two-way communication, I should like to take this 
opportunity to report to our readers on the results of the survey in which many 
of you cooperated at the beginning of 1953. A detailed report has been 
considered by the Executive Editorial Committee and by SPSSI Council at 
its fall meeting; some of the results were presented at the SPSSI Business 
Meeting at Cleveland. Here are some of the salient points as they bear on 
major policy problems of the Journal. All of the results need to be qualified by 
the fact that only 22 per cent of the SPSSI membership returned their 
questionnaires in time for tabulation. Results from other subscribers, among 
which libraries and institutions account for about three quarters, were too 
sparse to warrant statistical treatment. It should also be noted that the sub- 
stantial additional readership reached by special sales of particular issues 
was not tapped by the survey. 


While the brickbats have more interest than the bouquets, it is gratifying, 
all the same, to note that two thirds of the respondants reported getting 
positive value from the Journal, while only a tenth indicated that the Journal 
had little or no value for them. Most of the SPSSI members whose pro- 
fessional work involves teaching said they made some use of the Journal in 
the classroom. In answer to the question, “On the whole, do you think the 
Journal is satisfactory as it is at present, should major changes be made in its 
policy, or should the Journal be discontinued?” 39 per cent regarded it as 
satisfactory with no change, 31 per cent proposed minor changes, 13 per 


cent more major changes, while only one respondant suggested that the 
Journal be discontinued. 


The evidence from the survey also indicates that the Journal is being read. 
For the issues from Vol. V, No. 2 to Vol. VIII, No. I, inclusive, about which 
specific questions were asked, from 22 to 40 per cent of the sample reported 
reading the entire issue, while from 28 to 39 per cent said they had read a 
few articles. The issue in this period that was most widely read from cover 


to cover was Vol. V, No. 3, “Consistency and Inconsistency in Intergroup 
Relations.” 


Specific criticisms of the Joxrnal touched on all of the problems that 
perennially trouble the Editorial Committee. These criticisms are summarized 
in Table I. Some of their implications for Journal policy, as they appear to 
the Editor, are discussed below. Suggestions for future isues of the Journal 
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generally requested more issues on the same kind of topics that had been 
treated in the past. The exception was the desire for issues on “international 
relations, war and peace,” and on “witch hunts, civil liberties, academic free- 
dom,” each requested by more members than asked for any other single 
topic besides the leadership-group dynamics-human relations cluster. 


A few of the criticisms detailed in Table I referred to “in-group monop- 
oly” in the Journal. To check on the objective basis for this criticism, I made a 
count of the issue editors and contributors for the 29 issues through Vol. VIII, 
No. 1. Far from indicating any monopoly by an “in-group”, the results showed 
surprising breadth of participation. For the 29 issues, there were 49 different 
Issue Editors, representing 22 different institutions as of the time that the 
issue was published. Only three persons participated in the editing of as 
many as two issues, while 13 who took part in editing one issue participated 
as contributors in one or more additional issues. But 171 different individuals 
participated as contributors, not including discussants in a recorded panel 
discussion or the contributions of Issue Editors to the issues for which they 
were responsible. Taking Issue Editors and Contributors together, and elimi- 


TABLE I 
CRITICISMS OF JOURNAL POLICY 


Number of SPSSI Members 








Criticism ; Offering Criticism* 
Better quality articles, writing, editing 17 
More integration of each issue 7 
More even pitch; decide whether fish or fowl 9 
Pitch more at layman, make more practical 5 
More emphasis on important social issues, action 10 
More sound theory, research; less speculation, policy, professional 26 
More evaluative, critical treatment 5 
More emphasis on synthesis and integration of work in given areas 5 
Cover broader scope of topics, perspectives 7 
Give up issue editors, one topic—one issue 11 
Have arrangement for occasional volunteer issues 6 
More member participation in choice of topics, contributions 5 
Avoid in-group monopoly 8 
More or less emphasis on particular topics 12 
Add new features—index, news column, bibliographies, reviews, 
letters, etc. 5 
Rarely interested in topics 2 
Time lag, failure to receive 7 
Format, printing 2 
Miscellaneous 8 
No answer 74 
Total 231 





* Some respondants made more than one criticism. 
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nating the overlap, altogether 207 different people had a major part in 
these 29 issues. The list of multiple participants, moreover, contains a dis. 
tinguished array of major contributors to the fields of SPSSI interest. 


As the Editor interprets the results of this survey, it provides encourage- 
ment to attempt to do better much the same kind of thing we have been 


doing. The following points and issues in regard to policy are perhaps worth 
singling out. 


1. The policy of single topic issues. There is little support for giving up this 
distinctive policy, and considerable indication that it meets a need not other- 
wise taken care of by conventional journals. Among other things, the policy 
enables us to reach special audiences, to provide useful teaching materials, 
and to aspire to a more comprehensive treatment of each topic than miscel- 
laneous articles could achieve. 


2: “Bridging the gap.” Does the Journal make sufficient headway in bring- 
ing research and practice together to justify the effort? Clearly we fall short 
of our ideal. But when the sales of individual numbers are combined with 
subscriptions and membership, we may not do so badly. The survey is re- 
assuring about the existence of a common core of interest in the Journal 
among SPSSI members. 


3. Quality and level. Here there is obviously room for improvement, and 
the moral would seem to be continuing editorial vigilance. The two distinctive 
policies of the Journal just noted each bring difficulties in their train. The 
assignment of responsibility for issues to Issue Editors makes it difficult and 
sometimes tactically impossible to maintain as tight a grip on the editorial 
reins as might be desirable, Unevenness of quality is the penalty. It obviously 
deserves as much effort as can be devoted to remedying ‘it. The attempt to 
“bridge the gap” ideally requires of issue editors and contributors that they 
be skilled science writers, able to present technical findings without jargon. 
Most of us have a lot to learn here. Without professional rewriting, the best 
we can do is likely to fall somewhat short of what we would like. 


4. Importance of issues. The expectation is that a “Journal of Social Issues” 
would discuss important social issues. Yet the fact is that social scientists 
often have little to say, gua scientists, about the ones they would regard as 
most important. So a dual criterion has been applied by the Editorial Com- 
mittee—importance of problem, on the one hand, and availability of data 
or distinctive scientific perspective, on the other. The course established by 
such principles is a vacillating one, veering now toward the pole of im- 
portance, now toward that of scientific competance. The survey shows support 
for both kinds of considerations, with perhaps some underlining of the 
drawbacks of scientific conservatism that would weight the second at the 
expense of the first. 


5. Frontier-breaking vs. non-technical application of established findings. One 
formulation of the Joxrnal’s policy would focus on summarizing and pointing 
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up the practical implications of well established findings. Indeed, where re- 
search results are concerned, they should ideally be published first in technical 
form in other appropriate channels, But the motivation to contribute to the 
frontiers of the psychological study of social issues often presses toward pre- 
liminary publication of materials that have not yet faced the test of technical 
scientific criticism. The dilemma is aggravated by the fact that issue editors 
are self-selecting in terms of their own motivation; the most available bring 
with them a group of people hot with fresh and exciting results or approaches. 
The other sort of job is likely to appear to be a rehashing of old materials. 
I see no real resolution here, except to strive for variety, balance, and sound- 
ness, in the fare offered to our readers. 


6. Participation vs. in-group dominance, The special check showed that there 
has in fact been a broad base of participation. If self-motivation, scientific 
competance, and involvement in research or practice relevant to the Journal 
are important, participation cannot be made a primary end in itself. Some 
people rise to the fore as having more to contribute, and it is only natural 
that they may appear somewhat more often in the pages of the Journal. The 
decentralized policy of having special Issue Editors helps to broadening the 
base of participation beyond the acquaintance of the editorial committee: 


M. BREWSTER SMITH 
General Editor 
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